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“HE SUDDENLY STRAIGHTENED HIMSELF, AND THROWING HIS RIFLE OVER HIS SHOULDER, SAID, STERNLY, ‘’M NOT A COWARD.” 


Drawn By Giipert Gavr.—[Ser E. P. Ror’s Stony “Scsie Rowrirre’s Curisrmas,” Pack 837.] 
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“COLONIAL PAPERS PLEASE 
COPY.” 
By tue Avrnor or “Joun Harirax, GentLeMan.” 


NGLISH yet! though strange your faces, 
4A Browned with hard colonial toil, 

In our hearts ye keep your places, 
Brothers born on foreign soil: 

Listen in each distant clime 

To our English Christmas chime. 


English yet! Should ever trouble 
Enter at your mother’s door, 

Will ye not then love her double? 
Shed your blood, expend your store? 

Nor in ends o’ the earth forget 

That ye all are English yet? 


English yet! The world seems narrow 
To your hearts so warm and wide: 
May they fly straight as an arrow 
Home to us this Christmas-tide! 
While our eyes with tears are wet 
Thinking ye are English yet. 


“Tt is but faint praise to say that Harrrr’s Youne 
Prop.r grows better and better. The standard of ex- 
cellence rises 80 steadily that one can hardly see what 
the publishere and editors are to do next.”—Exami- 
ner, New York 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An I.iustraten WReKLy. 

The number published November 30 is the sec- 
ond of a series of holiday numbers, which were in- 
angurated by the Thanksgiving number published 
last week, 

The present issue contains a Christmas story en- 
titled 
“DOROTHY’S FOLKS; OR, WHO TOOK THE 

GOLD PIECE?” 


Jt is by Maraaret Eytineer, and is illustrated by 
SMEDLEY. 

A long instalment of “ The Flamingo Feather,” 
and a fairy tale by Howarp Py x, complete the fic- 
tion in this number. 

A spirited drawing of a Foot-ball Match is ae- 
companied by a descriptive article by Freperick 
Evans, Jox. Mrs. Sopare B. Herrick pursnes 
her. series of articles on geology, her subject this 
time being * The Crust of the Earth.” 

THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
of Harper's Youne Propre (with eight-page Sup- 
plement), containing stories by Howe ts, Srock- 
ToN, Miss Accor, and others, will be published 
December "7. 

SuBSCRIPTION Price, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harprr’s YounG Pror.e 
will be sent on application. 
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Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHERT 
ScppLeMEnt, with numerous full-sized patterns, de- 
signs, and descriptions of Lavres’ Dinnek and 
Eventne Torrrres; Srreet and Visirina Cos- 
tumes; Fur-trimmep Eventna Manties; For- 
minep Cioaks and Cireutars; Gris’ Coats; 
Dots’ Dresses, Coats, Hats, and Lincerie ; Boy 
Douss’ Scrrs; Wallets, Furniture Brushes, etc., 
etc. ; with choice literary and artistic attractions. 











An Illustrated Supplement is issued gratuitous- 
ly with this number of Harper's Bazar. 








CHRISTMAS FOR CHILDREN. 


YHRISTMAS seents to have become, with 
3 the growth of years, peculiarly a holi- 
day for children. That, indeed, is the ten- 
dency with all our holidays, the one which 
celebrates our national independence being 
kept now apparently as much with a view 
toward impressing upon the senses of the 
rising generation the blessings afforded by 
a free government as toward allowing their 
elders the pleasure and comfort of self-grat- 
ulation over their part in this free govern- 
ment, and our annual thanks festival be- 
ing marked by the visits of grandchildren 
and nieces and nephews to the respective 
homesteads as much as by the roast turkey 
and cranberry sauce and mince-pie sacred to 
the occasion. 

Remembered with scant courtesy in this 
Western land for very many years, although 
always more by the Knickerbocker than by 
the Puritan people, we think the celebration 
of Christmas began to be a thing of note 
here some half-century since ; and the: chil- 
dren who take such pleasure in its com- 
memoration nowadays are children, for the 
most part, of those who were more than 
content with their Christmases in the dead 
and gone years if a bunch of raisins and a 
handful of nuts were to be found in their 
stockings, and blissful with thanks if any 
small book were added to the store. 

We think that a good deal of the manner 
of the modern solemnization of Christmas 
(if that can be called solemnization which 
is so full of merriment) is due to the infiu- 
ence of Mary Howirrt in the books for chil- 
dren which she published some forty or fifty 
years ago, and which are now hardly to be 
found in this country. Her books have 





been superseded by those of other writers, 
possibly more brilliant, but rarely more 
wholesome or more interesting; but it is 
from their period, and that of FREDRIKA 
BREMER’S as well, that the profuse celebra- 
tion of Christmas now common among us, 
with greens and Christmas trees, must be 
allowed to date. In Virginia and the South 
generally there was always great Christ- 
mas banqueting, but the “tree” was not 
known at an early period on this side the 
sea. What the grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers of our children would have 
said had they stood in a dark parlor some 
Christmas Eve, just before the doors were 
thrown open, and the illuminated Christmas 
tree burst upon the vision in all its glory, 
with its blazing candles and its precious 
fruits, we can hardly conjecture; the shin- 
ing apparition would so have bewildered 
them that for the moment they could have 
likened it in their minds to nothing less 
than the burning bush which once held the 
angel of the Lord. 

And indeed is it not, when set up in the 
true Christmas spirit, a lesser and humbler 
image, after its sort, of the bush that Moses 
saw? Rooted in earth, yet lifting its head 
to heaven, is it not full both of the love of 
God and the love of man? and does not 
every gilded cone, every berry of its multi- 
ple festoons, every tinsel of its decoration, 
every candle of its illumination, burn with 
recognition of that good-will to men which 
the Christ, in memory of whose birth the 
day is kept and the tree dressed, came on 
arth to teach? There is something also 
especially expressive of the Christmas feel- 
ing in the greens which we hang up now, 
the hanging of which is usually made a fes- 
tival for the young people of the parfsh or 
of the house; for what can be more sym- 
bolical of the ever fresh and growing bond 
between the Creator and His creation than 
the undying and unfading Christmas green, 
which through all the heats of summer and 
under all the snows of winter never loses 
its life and sweetness? 

Probably little of all this is realized in any 
degree by the children who make merry in 
gathering the greens or in receiving the gifts 
from the tree. They are in the way of tak- 
ing Christinas perfunctorily, as a part of the 
established order of things, coming surely as 
sun and tide, stars and dew, in the appointed 
season ; an affair of the universe, and not of 
any special personal relation to themselves. 
But if its celebration is to be a fact in hu- 
man experience forever, its significance is to 
be kept vivid in their minds, and is to be- 
come as living and growing a thing with 
them as the tree and the greenery are; and 
they should be made to feel acutely that it 
is to the life, the words, and deeds of a great 
exemplar that they owe the festival which 
is sacred to the establishment and _preser- 
vation of peace on earth and good-will to 
men. 

By all means, then, let. us exert all our 
power of innocent pleasantry to welcome 
the day when it comes, and enhance its 
charm by everything that can increase sat- 
isfaction and joy. Let us make the day 
beantiful and memorable, bright as cheer 
about the hearth and cheer upon the board 
can render it, put all troubles, tempers, and 
vexations out of sight, and draw the veil 
over all sorrows that can be laid away for 
the time being, and, so far as it is right to 
ourselves and just to others, spare no ex- 
penditure to surround the day with glad ex- 
periences. Let the old saying that Christ- 
mas comes but once a year be considered in 
season to catch time by the forelock, and if 
the day belong to the children, then render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
give these little Caesars reason to remember 
every Christmas as one of the bright spots 
of their existence. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
SCHOOL INSPECTION BY WOMEN. 
Ste recent act of Mayor Grace, of New York, 


in appointing two women as members of the 
Board of Education in that city, is merely the car- 
rying out of a tendency, long visible, to give to 
women a larger direct share of the management 
of schools, Jean Paul Richter, in that best of 
educational treatises, Levana, says that the mother 
puts the commas and semicolons into the child’s 
life, and the father the colons and the periods. 
So much of school-work consists in the minute 
punctuation of mind and character that the mo- 
thers of the community should have their share 
in it as well as the fathers. While our school 
systems were elementary, and their supervision 
consisted mainly in putting up the buildings, 
choosing the teachers, and paying the bills, it 
was not strange that it should be left almost 
wholly to men. Now that it is very complex, and 
really involves the most important part of most 
children’s lives, it is essential to have more deli- 
cate and careful forces brought to bear on its 
management. The ladies appointed in New York 
are described as eminently well fitted for their 
duties, both personally and through their expe- 
rience and connections. The one, Mrs. Mary Nash 
Agnew, is the wife of the eminent surgeon and 








oculist Dr. Agnew, and is the mother of eight 
children, while the other, Miss Grace Dodge, is a 
granddaughter of the late William E. Dodge, a 
well-known philanthropist.. 

Some advantages of the presence of women on 
these boards are obvious enough; others are not 
at first so conspicuous. The great majority of 
teachers are women, and in many schools the ma- 
jority of pupils are girls. Questions constantly 
arise of discipline, of propriety, of sanitary regula- 
tions, on which the opinion of women is essential, 
and which every School Board would instinctively 
leave to those of that sex among its members. 
The mere discussion of such matters between 
women teachers and committee-men is often dif- 
ficult. I have myself known great improprieties 
among unruly pupils and grievous sanitary evils 
to go unreported for a long time, simply from the 
insuperable unwillingness of young girls to dis- 
cuss them with a committee-man or a superin- 
tendent perhaps not very much older than them- 
selves. Had there been a woman to whom to 
report these troubles, the cases would have been 
soon settled. Of course there is another as- 
pect of the question. Women are new to pub- 
lic office as yet, and must acquire tact by degrees, 
Their greater nearness in temperament and habit 
to the women teachers, while an advantage in one 
way, may become an evil in other ways. One of 
the best public-school teachers I ever knew once 
complained to me of an excellent woman, newly 
appointed on the Schoo! Board, who had entered 
on intrusive interrogatories, in regard to family 
matters, such as no man would have ventured 
upon. “J never wish,” she said, “to see another 
woman on the School Board. They cross-question 
you on your private affairs, and call it sympathy.” 
This teacher generalized hastily from a single in- 
stance, and she of whom the complaint was made 
had admirable intentions, and merely wanted tact. 

That very valuable body, the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumna, has just undertaken a system- 
atic investigation into one of the most important 
questions that ean possibly interest the commu- 
nity—the physical condition of school-girls be- 
tween twelve and eighteen. These ages are se- 
lected, no doubt, because after eighteen these stu- 
dents may be regarded as women, while under 
twelve the problem of their physical condition is 
indistinguishable from that of boys. But the wel- 
fare of the race, the motherhood of the coming 
generation, depends on the judicious management 
of school-girls between the ages here specified. 
The investigation by the Alumne Association is 
in charge of the daughter of an eminent Boston 
physician, and is preceded by a circular calling 
attention to the following specific evils existing 
among school-girls: (1) Social dissipation and 
excitement; (2) the misuse of vacations; (3) ha- 
bitual loss of sufficient and healthy sleep; (4) ir- 
regularity and haste in taking food, the omission 
of breakfast, and the use of a stimulating, innutri- 
tious diet; (5) tight, heavy, or insufficient clothing ; 
(6) lack of proper exercise; (7) unsanitary con- 
ditions in the home or school-room ; (8) the omis- 
sion of instruction in sanitation and hygiene; 
(9) the ambition of parents and daughters to ac- 
complish much in little time. This is supplement- 
ed by a circular to be filled out by teachers or par- 
ents, covering twenty-four questions, with columns 
ruled for five successive years of school life. The 
record thus kept will be of the greatest value for 
the parents or teachers themselves, and will fur- 
nish to the society that broad basis of definite 
facts without which no really scientific inferences 
can be drawn. Copies of these documents may 
he obtained of the secretary of the association, 
Miss Marion Talbot, 66 Marlborough Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Even this preliminary cirenlar mentions facts 
enough to arrest attention. “It is the testimony 
of many educators that the school is a hospital 
for two or three weeks after the holidays’’—thius 
showing that vacation, which should be a source 
of health, is often utterly misused. In a New 
York academy a class of sixty girls, between 








twelve and eigliteen, were asked by a visitor what | 


time they went to bed the night before. The 
average was found to be twenty minutes before 
midnight, and yet neither teacher nor pupils seem- 
ed astonished. Again, ont of ninety girls ques- 
tioned one morning in a public school, twelve had 
eaten no breakfast; of these only six had bronght 
luncheon, and these had cake and pie. One 
mother explained that her daughter enjoyed her 
morning nap, and thought that a good strong 
cup of tea braced her up sufficiently for school. 
Such facts show the real source of much nervous- 
ness and ill-health that are conveniently attrib- 
uted to the lessons learned. They also prove 
the need-of scientific investigation, and the possi- 
ble influence of sensible women in the supervi- 
sion of our schools. a. Ws 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XLVIIL. 

F all known Christmas-tides in the affairs of 

men none was ever more needed than this 
to bear its message of peace on earth and good- 
will from man to man. Most earnestly be it 
hoped that none among the Bazar readers are 
made desperate by scant living in this year of 
plenty, that no hungry mouths of children ery for 
the good cheer that should keep Christmas ovens 
so busy. If other feast-days claim small notice 
in this work-day world, there are bnt few hearts 
unwarmed by the thought of Christmas merry- 
making, and few hearths cold. Whatever nov- 
elty is demanded for other feasting, Christmas 
fare has changed but little for many generations ; 
the general disposition to revive the customs and 
dainties of the good olden time must warrant the 
reproduction of the time-honored turkey and 
plum-pudding of our English forebears of the fif- 
teenth century. But slight change have the in- 
tervening years effected, except that suet replaces 





marrow, and verjuice gives way before “strong 
waters,” The best Christmas puddings are those 
which are made before the feast-day—the longer 
before the better. In any event, Bazar cooks 
are advised to mix the ingredients named before 
the eggs in the following recipe, and allow them 
to stand for at least twenty-four hours before the 
pudding is boiled. First stone a pound of rai- 
sins, and saturate them with half a gill of good 
brandy while the other fruit is being prepared. 
Upon the raisins lay two ounces of citron, and 
one each of candied orange and lemon peel sliced, 
the grated yellow rind and the juice of one or- 
ange and one lemon, four ounces of shelled al- 
monds, from which the skins have been removed 
by scalding, each nut being cut several times, a 
pound of currants, washed, dried in a towel, and 
rubbed in a sieve with flour to free them from 
stems; a pound of suet freed from membrane, 
chopped, and rubbed with four tablespoonfuls of 
flour, a pound of sugar—Demerara or light cof- 
fee sugar is the best—and a pound of the interior 
of a fresh loaf of baker’s bread, are to be well 
mixed with the fruit, together with a grated nut- 
meg, a dash of cayenne, and a teaspoonfnl of 
salt; over all is to be poured a gill of sherry, and 
the bowl containing the pudding covered from 
the air and kept in a cool place for one or two 
days. Just before boiling the pudding add eight 
eggs, and enough sweet cream to moisten it, but 
not enough to make it sloppy. 

Now let all the young ladies of the house de- 
scend to the kitchen, and in turn vigorously stir 
the fruity compound for the sake of the good 
fortune it will bring them in the coming year. 
Let a water-tight pudding-mould be well butter- 
ed, dusted with flour, and then reversed and 
smartly struck upon the table, and the pudding 
well pressed into it, leaving a couple of inches in 
space for the pudding to swell during the cook- 
ing; put a round of buttered paper over the pud- 
ding, and close the mould tight, making sure that 
no water can penetrate it. Either boil or steam 
the pudding steadily for ten hours. Do not open 
the pudding-mould until the pudding is to be 


served. It will keep indefinitely in a cool, dry 
place. Before using it is to be again boiled for two 
hours. Just before sending it to the table pour 


a glass of brandy or rum over the pudding, set it 
on fire, and send it into the dining-room blazing. 
Either brandy or rum sauce accompanies it. A 
hard sauce is made by mixing equal parts of but- 
ter and white sugar, and flavoring it with either 
liquor, 

Most delicious is Mrs. Howe’s rum sanece; to 
make it, four large or five small eggs are bro- 
ken, keeping yolks and whites separate; with 
each mix two ounces of sifted powdered sug- 
ar, and beat both to a froth; just before serv- 
ing stir a gill of rum and a pinch of grated nut- 
meg with the yolks, and quickly and lightly mix 
them with the stiffly beaten whites; work fast, 
avoid breaking down the whites, and serve the 
sauce at once. A liquid brandy sauce is pre- 
pared by stirring two tablespoonfuls each of 
brandy and white sugar over the fire until the 
sugar begins to brown; then add half a pint of 
boiling water, four whole cloves, half an inch of 
cinnamon, the yellow rind of a lemon, and four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar; boil the sauce five min- 
utes; pour it into a bowl containing the juice of 
the lemon and a gill of brandy, and serve it. 
Foaming sauce is made by mixing smooth a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter with a cupful of pow- 
dered sugar, and then for a minute beating in 
the white of one egg; place the bowl containing 
the sauce in a basin of hot water, gradually beat 
in half a gill each of brandy and boiling water, 
beat the sauce for two minutes, and serve it at 
once. 

A less expensive and excellent pudding can 
be made by mixing like plum-pudding the fol- 
lowing ingredients, and boiling the pudding for 
three hours (any of the sauces will answer to 
serve with it): six ounces each of bread-crumbs, 
currants, suet, apples, and sugar, four ounces 
of citron, one orange, a lemon, six eggs, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and any spice preferred. If 
sauce without liquor is desired, the juice and 
grated rind of orange or lemon may be sweeten- 
ed, spiced, and mixed with a little boiling water. 

For mince-meat good recipes are aiways ac- 
ceptable; even if they have seen the light before, 
they need not be changed for novelty, since at 
the table we not only pardon, but applaud, the 
appearance of well-tried dishes. The first given 
is rather expensive—a fault to be condoned be- 
cause of the season—but the second is both cheap 
and good. The fruit is prepared as for plum-pud- 
dings, as also are the suet and almonds, and both 
mince-meats improve by keeping. Boil three 
pounds of Jean beef from the neck or round in 
sufficient water to cover it, with a little salt; soak 
a smoked tongue overnight in cold water, boil it 
until tender in fresh water (about four hours), 
skim it, cool it in the pot liquor, and use two 
pounds of the least desirable portions to chop 
with the beef; remove the membrane from three 
pounds of suet, and chop it fine. With these 
meats mix four pounds of apples weighed after 
they are pared and cored, four pounds of raisins 
stoned, two pounds of currants, one pound of cit- 
ron, a quarter of a pound each of lemon and 
orange peel candied, a pound of shelled sweet 
almonds and two ounces of bitter almonds, both 
blanched and cut, the grated yellow rind and 
strained juice of four oranges and four lemons, 
four pounds of coffee sugar, two nutmegs grated, 
an even teaspoonful each of ground cloves, all- 
spice, cinnamon, mace, and pepper, and two even 
tablespoonfuls of salt; add also one quart of Ma- 
deira, half a pint of good brandy, and cider enough 
to moisten the mince-meat. Taste it to make sure 
that it has a rich, even flavor in which no one in- 
gredient predominates. Mince-meat improves by 
being packed in jars and kept in a cool, dry place. 
Some house-keepers prefer to add the apples and 
suet when they bake their pies. 

This plainer mince-meat is very good; the 
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quantity is less than that of the preceding recipe: 
two pounds of lean beef, one pound each of suet, 
raisins, and currants, a quarter of a pound of cit- 
ron, four pounds of apples, two pounds of sugar, 
two nutmegs, one teaspoonful each of pepper, 
cloves, cinnamon, and allspice, two even table- 
spoonfuls of salt, half a pint each of molasses 
and wine, a gill of brandy, and cider enough to 
moisten the mince-meat. 

For the other dainties that make up the usual 
Christmas bill of fare recipes have at different 
times been given in this series, except, perhaps, 
for Charles Lamb’s “ best of sapors,” roast pig. 
This “ weakling—a flower” should be dressed 
very like the immemorial Christmas turkey, roast- 
ed with much careful basting, that his crackling 
may be worthy to enclose this “ animal manna.” 

As a contrast to the family Christmas dinner, 
a Delmonico bill is given in all its glory of poly- 
glot, that the readers of the Bazar may not lack 
guidance should they wish to venture within the 
limits of a French chef’s Christmas feasting at 
$12 a cover: 

Huitres, 
Poracr. 
Consommé a la Souveraine. 
Bisque d’Ecrevisse. 

Hors v'(Evuver. 
Timbales des Gourmets. 
Revevés. 

Aiguillettes de bass rayée Demidoff. 
Paupiettes d’Eperlans diplomate. 
Selle de Chevreuil & Ja Granville. 

Entrées. 
de vean a Ja Bussy. 
grouse, purée de truffes. 

Ailes de volaille a l’Impératrice. 
Voliére de faisan aux Anglais. 
Foies gras en Aspic historie. 
Sorbet Paradis. 
Dinde sauvage aux marrons, 
Canvas-back duck, 


Ris 
Filets de 





Entremets pe Liaumes. 

Cardons a la moelle. Haricots verts santés. 
Petits pois aux laitues. Choux Brussels 4 lAnglais. 
Dessert rr GLaces. 

Batons royaux, sauce anx fraise. Gateau Ananas. 
Pain d’abricot 4 PAngélique. Plaisirs 4 la créme. 
Macedoine Marechale. Délicieux aux noisettes. 
Pouding Messire-Jean. Petits fours. Bonbons. 
Piéces montées. Compotes. Fruits. Cafe et liqueur. 
A very eatable American dinner would be: 
Oysters on the half-shell. 

Oyster or turkey soup. 

Fried smelts with potato balls. 

Celery fritters. Stuffed sweet-potatoes, 

Roast sucking pig with bread sauce, or 
Roast turkey with oyster force-meat. 

Celery. Cranberry jelly. Various relishes, 
Plum-pudding with brandy sauce. 
Mince-pies. Cranberry tarts. White grapes. 
Assorted fruit and nuts. Candied fruit. 
Confectionery. Black coffee. 

Recipes for preparing these dishes have been 
given in this series, even to the making of con- 
fectionery. The cream candy described in No. 
XV. can be so varied by the addition of fresh fruit 
juice, candied fruit, nuts, and liqueurs as to af- 
ford great variety. To test the keeping qualities, 
some of the candy, about a cupful, was put intoa 
tin box, and has been exposed to all the changes 
of temperature and climate attending journeys 
from the Southwest to the Atlantic coast, thence 
to mountain regions, and again to the sea-shore; 
after nine months it is quite sweet and good, save 
that the outer surface has hardened from expos- 
ure to the air. So Bazar readers will be quite 
safe in packing the cream in glass or earthen jars, 
which will protect it from the action of the at- 
mosphere. 

The French cream, or fondant, which was spo- 
ken of in that article is made as follows: Puta 
pound of loaf-sugar and half a pint of cold water 
over the fire in a sugar-boiler or a thick sauce- 
pan, and boil it until it reaches the degree called 
by confectioners “ the ball’’—that is, until a little 
of the sugar cooled in cold water can be rolled to 
a little ball between the wet fingers. If, when 
the sugar is first put over the fire, about a third 
of an even teaspoonful of cream of tartar is add- 
ed to it, the danger of “ graining” will be obvia- 
ted; this is an important point for beginners in 
sugar-boiling. When the sugar reaches “the 
ball,” remove it from the fire, and cool it in the 
sugar-boiler for five minutes ; meantime beat the 
whites of five eggs to a stiff froth; hold the sugar- 
boiler above the bow] containing the beaten whites, 
and slowly pour the sugar into them, beating the 
mixture constantly, so that it may be quite smooth ; 
if the sugar hardens, it can be melted again, but 
the beating of the Sondant—for so the mixture is 
called—must not cease until all of the sugar has 
been added to the eggs. This fondant is the ba- 
sis of many French bonbons ; it is also called Ital- 
ian méringue, and baked in a cool oven, on a pa- 
pered board, in the form of méringues or kisses. 
A third form of cream for candy is made by boil- 
ing a pound of sugar with one-third of an even 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar and a gill of cold 
water to “the thread.” This is tested by d'pping 
the thumb and forefinger of the right hand into 
cold water, then for an instant into the boiling 
sugar, and pressing them together ; separate ther ; 
if the sugar stretches between them like a thread, 
without breaking, it is sufficiently boiled. Re- 
move it from the fire, and let it cool in the boiler 
for fifteen minutes ; then with a wooden spatula 
or spoon rub the sugar against the sides of the 
boiler ; as the portion being rubbed becomes white 
and creamy, stir it with the clear syrup; when all 
is creamy, it can be kept just warm enough to 
remain as soft as it should be for forming into 
various shapes. 

With any of these three “creams” and fruit 
juice, nuts, candied fruit, or liqueurs, the various 
bonbons, or French cream candies, can be made 
with ease. The first. method, given in No. XV., is 
the simplest, and is entirely satisfactory. The 
little ones can have their festal indulgence of 
candy entirely harmless ; a small sum for pretty 
papers or fancy boxes, and the waxed paper used 
for wrapping the candies, will give them all the 
charm of the products of confectioners, and the 
mother can have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the feast is harmless. 





Another old and favorite Christmas luxury is 
snap-dragon ; some raisins are laid upon a large 
shallow bowl or platter; a tablespoonful of bran- 
dy, alcohol, or any spirit is poured over them and 
lighted; the sport is to catch a raisin from the 
midst of the flames without burning the fingers. 
If the snap-dragon is lighted in a dark room, the 
game becomes weirdly fascinating. Of course 
there should be no inflammatory drapery about 
the wrists of the players, or within reach of the 
flames. With this suggestion for the close of 
the children’s greatest festival, the Bazar heartily 
wishes that of all merry Christmas Days this one 
may be the merriest, and every house may shine 
with 

“Sunshine from heaven and the eyes of a child.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FULL-DRESS TOILETTES. 





PERA and ball toilettes are less décolleté 
than those of last winter, and the Pompa- 
dour square neck is revived for high corsages. 
The pointed or V-shaped necks are still used on 
many low waists, but the round low corsage is 
found to be most generally becoming when made 
high enough to reach just to the point of the 
shoulders—at the top of the arms—not dropping 
below, as this gives to slight figures the appear- 
ance of breadth at the shoulders, and accentuates 
the effect of the small tapering waist which the 
Bazar regrets to say is again fashionable. 

Tulle skirts with a bodice of satin or moiré are 
the choice for ball dresses and for coming-out 
gowns. The skirts are quite long for short skirts, 
reaching to the floor behind, and concealing the 
feet all around, Striped tulle is in great favor 
this season for the outside skirt, where it is 
draped upon from four to six skirts of plain tulle 
gathered at the waist, and hanging full and 
straight, giving the light, fluffy effect of ballet 
skirts. The stripes are of satin, half an inch 
wide, quite far apart, and crossways in the fabric, 
which is quite wide. In the full straight back the 
stripes are placed across plainly, while in front 
they are draped diagonally. Such a dress is love- 
ly when made of buttercup yellow tulle with a 
panel on the left side of four cross folds of yel- 
low satin, each fold finished with a fringe of 
long-stemmed unblown daisies, their green stems 
being the most evident part of the flower, and 
above these is a rosette with Jong ends of green 
watered ribbon. This is the accepted sash rib- 
bon, which is only about four inches wide, and 
is pendent from a very large chou or rosette on 
the left hip. The yellow and green combination 
in this dress is in great favor, and has been worn 
by bridemaids this season as well as at dances. 
The low yellow satin waist is sharply pointed, 
and its round neck has yellow tulle draped as a 
bertha, or else the tulle droops under the right 
arm, and this is edged with a flower fringe. The 
sleeves are merely a bias fold of green moiré 
sewed in the armholes, with a soft tulle piece 
draped under the arm—not over it—and there is 
a bow of green moiré ribbon on the right shoul- 
der. A large tulle bow is sometimes added at 
the point of the waist on the tournure. Lavender, 
brown, salmon, faded rose, pale blue, and pis- 
tache green tulle dresses are similarly made, as 
well as pure white for débutantes, 

White tulle dresses are partly of striped tulle 
and partly dotted with erystal of pearl drops on 
the tablier, and others have bias folds of diapha- 
nous crape in rows across the front and up the 
back of plain tulle draperies. White and gold 


| dresses are in such favor that gilt embroideries 


enrich the fronts of the skirts of tulle dresses, 
crossing the foot, extending up one side, and re- 
appearing on the front of the satin corsage. 
Coming-out dresses are entirely white, and wheth- 
er to be worn at an afternoon tea or a ball in 
the evening, are of striped or beaded tulle, with a 
great rosette and pendent side ribbons of white 
satin. The satin pointed waist is made like that 


| of the yellow tuile just noted, or else with a short 





Josephine waist, round both at the waist line 
and the neck, and draped with a wider sash that 
passes around the figure. 

Some short dresses of Bengaline, French faille, 
or any silk that drapes easily are again shown in 
short dancing lengths, and the novelty is to finish 
these at the foot with pinked silk bands, and 
trim them with plush and passementeries. The 
plush appears in a pendent ribbon on the left 
side, falling from a large rosette on the hips and 
extending to the foot. These plush ribbons are 
about six inches wide, and are used for revers or 
bretelles on the silk waist. The passementeries 
are of silk cords mixed with silver or gilt, and 
form festoons, or points, or a rounded border for 
an apron, ‘This is very handsome in lavender 
Bengaline, with the passementerie of silver and 
lavender cords, and a darker shade for the plush 
ribbon. 

For receptions are trained dresses of velvet, 
Rembrandt red, gray-blue, pistache green, or of 
white uncut velvet, made with high and low 
basques, and lightened by gilt and crystal or pearl 
embroideries on tulle used as a transparent over 
light satin, and only disclosed as a petticoat where 
the velvet draperies are drawn back on one side, 
or left to serve as a panel down the front, or 
perhaps showing at the foot across the entire 
front. The high corsage of velvet may be very 
high and plain, as on a red velvet, where its only 
ornaments are gilt embroidery on the high stand- 
ing collar, on the coat sleeves, and with pendants 
on the chest, or it may have the front cut out 
square, or rounded in U shape, and draped with a 
lace jabot that has gilt wronght in it, with a puff 
of the lace edging the half-sleeves at the elbows. 
A lace fichu also trims the new open-necked 
throats, and is found to be universally becoming. 
An olive velvet dress has the skirt dropping like 
a deep apron, then drawn up high on the mght 
hip to show a pink satin petticoat covered with 
olive tulle that is embroidered with gilt, pearls, 





and Rhine-stones. A wide satin fold edges the 
train of velvet dresses, and those without elabo- 
rate embroideries have the faille or satin lower 
skirt trimmed where it is disclosed, with pinked 
bands of the faille put on to lap, and very slight- 
ly gathered. 

Art dresses after designs by English painters 
are imported in soft clinging crape fabrics, espe- 
cially that with deep crinkles like the Japanese 
crape, and also of velvets. These are cream white, 
silvery blue, pale green, or dull red, and are made 
with soft flowing draperies drooping from the 
shoulders down underneath the arms, and point- 
ed on the sides, with Grecian designs embroidered 
in beads on velvet for their ornament. Others 
have high wired collars, and still others have the 
bodice gathered without a collar, and with all 
these dresses are puffed sleeves hanging in soft 
fulness from the shoulder to the elbow, or else 
the flowing angel sleeves dropping far below the 
arm. 

For evening cloaks long garments are liked 
with short dresses, covering them completely, 
while for trained skirts these elegant wraps have 
the back short, leaving the train free, while the 
fronts are long, reaching to the foot, and on these 
fronts the trimming is most elaborate embroid- 
ery. Plush of rich and becoming color is the 
favorite fabric for these cloaks, and the warm 
lining is of the white Chinese or Thibet lamb 
with long crinkled fleece, luxuriously warm, and 
of immaculate whiteness so desirable next the 
dainty toilette. Chinchilla linings are used in- 
side red plush cloaks,and the creamy, fluffy badger- 
skins are an inner facing in golden brown plush 
wraps that are richly wrought with gilt and beads, 
and edged with a fringe of the same. 

Visiting dresses show new combinations of 
cloth with Bengaline, the cloth being used «for 
the warm lower skirt and the soft silk forming 
graceful drapery with visible selvages above it. 
Fur is also used in a new way for trimming these 
cloth petticoats, being arranged in deep points 
around the foot, and in smaller points or revers 
on the basque. For instance, a brown cloth skirt 
with a foot-pleating of pinked-out brown Ben- 
galine silk has above this in front and up each 
side upright points or pyramids of natural beaver, 
with a border around these points of gold and 
red cord embroidery or braiding. Brown Ben- 
galine about three-fourths of a yard wide then 
serves for the drapery, being drawn across the 
upper part of the front as an apron, showing the 
selvage, caught high up on the hips, and forming 
long full back drapery; on the sides the selvage 
of the Bengaline falls in a jabot, which is lined 
with cloth, showing also the cloth selvage an inch 
wide and much rougher than the smooth cloth. 

Simpler cloth dresses have the lower skirt of 
bouclé cloth, or an Astrakhan cloth band is used 
for trimming a plain cloth skirt, which is finished 
at the foot with pinked-out bands. Rough-fin- 
ished cloths are also arranged as skirts in very 
wide double box pleats meeting in front and up 
each side, and trimmed where they meet with two 
rows of small buttons joined by cord loops. This 
is handsome in blue rough cloth with small black 
braid buttons and drapery of smoother tricot or 
serge. <A pretty brown cashmere basque and 
drapery has a brown velvet skirt that has nar- 
row red stripes quite far apart, and a pointed 
plastron of red surah in pleats, feather-stitched 
with brown. 


GIRLS’ CLOTHING. 


For dances, family weddings, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas dinners, small girls have lovely 
little dresses of India silks, rose-pink or pale 
blue, made low-necked, with lace guimpes, vel- 
vet pipings, and revers. Pink silk has bright 
green velvet revers, or else a yoke or a V plas- 
tron, while pale blue India silk has golden brown 
velvet. A few tucks above a hem, each feather- 
stitched, are the only trimmings admissible on 
the full gathered skirt. Picturesque and warm 
little dresses of garnet or sapphire velvet, for 
girls three or four years old, are made with a 
full skirt of four velvet breadths hemmed and 
gathered to a belt only an inch wide. The high 
waist has a square yoke, to which the fulness be- 
low is gathered all around—not merely in front 
and back—giving a very round, full effect; the 
top of the yoke in front is turned down from the 
neck in a cross revers, while a revers collar is sew- 
ed on the back, disclosing a square plastron in 
front, which is finished with a standing collar, 
and covered with old Cluny lace. The long 
sleeves are close to the arm, below a large puff 
set in at the armhole, and have a lace cuff. On 
a dark red velvet dress a pink satin bow is set 
on the right of the yoke, quite high up, and a 
larger bow of pendent loops is on the left side 
just below the belt; white bows are on blue vel- 
vet dresses. White dresses for great occasions 
for these little people are made of fine camel’s- 
hair or cashmere quite as often as of muslin, and 
relieved with plastron or yoke collar and cuffs 
of colored velvet. Tucked pointed waists of white 
wool with colored velvet pipings are on some of 
these dresses, and others have the collar and cuff 
of swan’s-down or of white fox fur. 

Short jaunty jackets of cloth made in tailor 
fashion are worn by misses for their best coats, 
while for school and every-day are long ulsters 
of checked or striped cloth with a cape or hood, 
and sometimes with revers down the entire front 
and pleats down the back. 

The small girls who do not wear Normandy caps 
wear “top-heavy” hats of dark felt, with large 
crowns and wide brims, trimmed with velvet and 
bunches of ostrich plumes, Larger girls wear 
felt hats with closer brims, rolled up all around, 
covered with velvet, or else English walking hats, 
or turbans of felt, cloth, plush, or fur. There 
are also many white felt hats for small girls to 
wear with white cloaks. 

For children, either girls or boys, are Tam-o’- 
Shanter caps of seal-skin, polo caps, and turbans 
with the band rolled up all around. Long coats 














of seal-skin are made for very small girls, and 
short jackets for misses. Boas for tiny girls are 
of the crinkled white mandarin lamb or white 
fox, or else chinchilla, and there are muffs to 
match. Seal, krimmer, black Persian, and leop- 
ard skins are made up in collars and muffs for 
girls with caps to match. 

Standing collars of linen, folds of canvas, or 
of lisse, and tiny frills of muslin edged with lace, 
are worn in the neck and sleeves of dresses of 
quite small girls, and of those for misses. 

Black stockings are still thought suitable for 
nearly ali occasions, for full dress and for the 
plainest. High buttoned shoes without heels, and 
with a bow in front, are worn by small girls 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; Mrs. C. Donovan; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe & Co.; Lorp & Tayior; Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co.; E. A. Morrison ; and Best & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue late Joun Arnot, Jun., of Elmira, New 
York, had been Mayor of that city, and member 
of Congress. Oue of his sisters is Mrs. WiLLiaM 
B. OGDEN, and another Mrs, G. G. Havens, both 
of New York city. 

—The first woman admitted as a student to 
Brown University is a graduate of the Provi- 
dence High-School, and an undergraduate of 
Smith’s Coilege at Northampton. She will not 
compete for the degree of A.B., but will devote 
her attention exclusively to chemistry. 

—Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs wished there 
were two of him, that he might compose a poem 
for the Cambridge celebration and another for 
the Harvard Club of San Francisco. “Just 
now,”’ he wrote, ‘I am deep in the rhymes of 
the Cambridge celebration, and I should be 
drowned in them if Lattempted a second poem.” 

—The specialty of the autumn exhibition at 
the American Art Galleries will be She presence 
of American pictures from the latest Salon. The 
managers pride themselves on the fact that the 
authors of those works send them at their own 
expense. Last year the freight was paid for 
them. 

—The handsome young Buddhist Basu Cuart- 
TERGEE, who has received much social attention 
in London, Paris, and Berlin at dinners and re- 
ceptions, is expected to awaken considerable in- 
terest in the drawing-rooms of this city. He is 
a graduate of the University of Calcutta, a vege- 
tarian, and an acute metaphysician. American 
knowledge of Buddhism is on the increase 

—A New York professor of fencing has forty 
women pupils, and they do very well at the busi- 
ness, he says. 

—Mavup MELVILLE, daughter of Chief En- 
gineer MELVILLE Of arctic fame, is training her- 
self to support her mother and younger sister 
by the use ofa pure high soprano voice. 
Senator HAWLEY admires landscape effects, 
and is sorry that he cannot paint them. 

—CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS’s last illness last- 
ed almost ten years, but he was able to take out- 
door exercise until ten days before his death. 
His father was JoHN Quincy Abams, and his 
grandfather JoHN Apams. His three sons— 
JOHN Quincy, CHARLES F., Jun., and Henry 
Brooks—are all men of brains and mark. tis 
age was eighty-one. His greatest public service 
was as Minister to England during the war, and 
his friends believe that his diplomacy kept 
Great Britain from recognizing the Southern 
Confederacy. 

—Monsignor CAPEL’s mother, who died re- 
cently in England at the age of eighty-six, was 
a woman of strong vitality and unusual conver- 
sational powers. Her husband, a coast-guards 
man, was accidentally drowned about thirty 
years ago. 

—Mamie McDerwmorrt, a girl of thirteen, tes- 
tified that she received $2 25 a week in a Brouk- 
lyn factory as a “‘doffer’’; i. ¢., a person who 
takes the filled bobbins of yarn from the ma- 
chines, and puts empty bobbins in their places 

—The anniversary of the New York City 
Church Extension and Missionary Society ot 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, held at the 
Academy of Music on the evening of November 
26, was a notable event in the line of religious 
work among the The building was 
thronged with friends, even the standing-room 
being occupied. The president, Mr. BowLes 
COLGATE, to whose earnest and indefatigable 
labors the success of the enterprise is largely 
due, made a most interesting address. 
other speakers were Rev. A. D. VatL, D.D., cor- 
responding secretary, Bishop E. G. ANDREWs, 
D.D., and Rev. Dr. PAxTON, whose words were 
listened to with rapt attention. Prayer was of- 
fered by Bishop W. L. Harris, D.D., and the ben- 
ediction was given by Rev. G. H. Gregory, D.D. 
A pieasing feature of the occasion was the sing- 
ing by 700 children from the twenty Sunday- 
schools under the care of the society. ; 

—The following communication to the editor 
of the Boston Courier from the author of A Demi- 
god will interest many readers of that remarka- 
ble story: “Itis not my intention to answer any 
particular paragraph upon the novel A Demigod, 
just published by Harper & Brotuers. I 
trust, however, you will allow me space to re 
ply to the general charge of extreme extrava- 
gance which has already appeared in the Courier, 
and which wilk probably be echoed in other 
journals. I fully expected the charge, and I 
admit it without reservation. The story is pro 
fessedly ‘a high-colored extravaganza.’ Its 
very title announces its character. And here is 
my justification: Every one has seen the aston- 
ishing result of artificial selection among plants 
and animals; Maud 8., for instance, among 
animals, and the ‘ Duchess’ among fruits. Every 
one has wondered what the results would be it 
the principle were applied to the human species. 
Thus was suggested the hero of the novel in 
question. He the result of a long-continued 
process of artificial selection. Such a being 
should possess most extraordinary qualitie-, 
and the situations and incidents should be such 
as to exhibit them. Every-day scenes, so mu 
in fashion now, will not do for my purpose. He 
should possess superhuman physical and me 
tal powers. To exhibit these adequately no sit 
uation can easily be too ‘extravagant.’ He 
should possess wonderful fortitude and the 
most exalted moral heroism; hence the torture 
scene in the brigands’ camp. In a word, no- 
thing short of seeming extravagance can picture 
the character I have attempted to represent.”’ 
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“ZEKE, SHIFTING 


SUSIE 


JIKNICKING in December would be a dreary 
experience even if one could command all 
the appliances of comfort which out-door life per- 
mitted. This would be especially true in the lat- 
itude of Boston and on the bleak hills overlook- 
ing that city and its environing waters. Dreary 
business indeed Ezekiel Watkins regarded it as 
he shivered over the smoky camp fire, which he 
maintained with difficulty. The sun was sinking 
into the southwest so early in the day that he 
remarked, irritably, “ Durned if it was worth 
while for it to rise at all.” 

Ezekiel Watkins, or Zeke, as he was generally 
known among his comrades, had ceased to be a 
resident on that rocky hill-side from pleasure. 
His heart was in a Connecticut valley in more 
senses than one, and there was not a more home- 
sick soldier in the army. It will readily 
guessed that the events of our story occurred 
more than a century ago. The shots fired at 
Bunker Hill had echoed in every nook and cor- 
ner of the New England colonies, and the heart 
of Zeke Watkins, among thousands of others, had 
been fired with military ardor. With companions 
in like frame of mind he had trudged to Boston, 
breathing slaughter and extermination against 
the red-coated instruments of English tvranny. 
To Zeke the expedition had many of the elements 
of an extended bear hunt, much exalted. There 
was a spice of danger and a rich promise of 
novelty and excitement. The march to the lines 
about Boston had been a continuous ovation; 
grandsires came out from the way-side dwellings 
and blessed the rustic soldiers; they were dined 
profusely by the housewives, and if not wined, 
there had been slight stint in New England rum 
and cider; the apple-cheeked daughters of the 
land gave them the meed of heroes in advance, 
and abated somewhat of their ruddy hues at the 
thought of the dangers to be incurred. Zeke 
was visibly dilated by all this attention, incense, 
and military glory, and he stepped forth from 
each village and hamlet as if the world were 
scarcely large enough for the prowess of himself 
and companions, Even on parade he was as stiff 
as his long-barrelled flintlock, looking as if Eng- 
land could hope for no quarter at his hands; yet 
he permitted no admiring glances from bright 
eyes to escape him. He had not traversed half 
the distance between his native hamlet and Bos- 
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HIS POSITION FROM TIME TO TIME 


3y E. P. ROE, AUTHOR OF 


ton before he was abundantly satisfied that pret- 
ty Susie Rolliffe had made no mistake in honor- 
ing him among the recruits by marks of especial 
favor. He wore in his squirrel-skin cap the bit 
of blue ribbon she had given him, and with the 
mien of a Homeric hero had intimated darkly 
that it might be crimson before she saw it again. 
She had clasped her hands, stifled a little sob, and 
looked at him admiringly. He needed no strong- 
er assurance than her eyes conveyed at that mo- 
ment. She had been shy and rather unapproach- 
able before, sought by others than himself, yet 
very chary of her smiles and favors to all, Her 
ancestors had fought the Indians, and had be- 
queathed to the demure little maiden much of 
their own indomitable spirit. She had never 
worn her heart on her sleeve, and was shy of her 
rustic admirers chiefly because none of them had 
realized her ideals of manhood created by fire- 
side stories of the past. 

Zeke’s chief competitor for Susie’s favor had 
been Zebulon Jarvis ; and while he had received 
littie encouragement, he laid his unostentatious 
devotion at her feet unstintedly, and she knew 
it. Indeed, she was much inclined to laugh at 
him, for he was singularly bashful, and a frown 
from her overwhelmed him, Unsophisticated Su- 
e reasoned that any one who could be so afraid 

of her could not be much of a man. She had 

never heard of his doing anything bold and spir- 
ited. It might be said, indeed, that the attempt 
to wring a livelihood for his widowed mother and 
for his younger brothers and sisters from the 
stumpy, rocky farm required courage of the high- 
est order, but it was not of a kind that appealed 
to the faney of a romantic young girl. Nothing 
finer or grander had Zebulon attempted before 
the recruiting officer came to Opinquake, and 
when he came, poor Zeb appeared to hang back 
so timorously that he lost what little piace he 
had in Susie’s thoughts. She was ignorant of 
the struggle taking place in his loyal heart. 

More intense even than his love for her was the 

patriotic fire which smouldered in his breast; yet 

when other young men were giving in their names 
and drilling on the village green, he was absent. 

To the war appeals of those who sought him, he 

replied, briefly, ‘‘ Can’t leave till fall.” 

“But the fighting will be over long before 
| that,” it was urged. 


TO AVOID THE SMOKE, WAS SOURLY CONTEMPLATING 


ROLLIFFE’S 


“So much the better for others, then, if not 
for me,” 

Zeke Watkins made it his business that Susie 
should hear this reply in the abbreviated form 
of, “So much the better, then.” 

She had smiled scornfully, and it must be added, 
a little bitterly. In his devotion Zeb had been 
so helpless, so diffidently unable to take his own 
part and make advances, that she, from odd little 
spasms of sympathy, had taken his part for him, 
and laughingly repeated to herself in solitude all 
the fine speeches which she perceived he would 
be glad to make. But,as has been intimated, it 
seemed to her droll indeed that such a great stal- 
wart fellow should appear panic-stricken in her 
diminutive presence. In brief, he had been ti- 
midity embodied under her demurely mischievous 
blue eyes; and now that the recruiting officer 
had come and marched away with his squad with- 
out him, she felt incensed that such a chicken- 
hearted fellow had dared to lift his eyes to her. 

“Tt would go hard with the widow Jarvis and 
all those children if Zeb ’listed,” Susie’s mother 
had ventured in half-hearted defence, for she did 
| not look upon him as a promising suitor. 

“The people of Opinquake wouldn’t let the 
widow or the children starve,” replied Susie, in- 
dignantly. “If I was a big fellow like him, my 
country would not call me twice. Think how 
grandfather left grandma and all the children !” 

“ Well, I guess Zeb thinks he has his hands 
full, wrastling with that stony farm.” 

“‘He needn’t come to see me any more, or steal 
glances at me ’tween meetings on Sunday,” said 
the girl, decisively. ‘He cuts a sorry figure be- 
side Zeke Watkins, who was the first to give in 
his name, and who began to march like a soldier 
even before he left us.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Rolliffe, “Zeke was very for- 
ward. If he holds out as he begun— Well, 
well, Zeke allus was a little forward, and able to 
| speak for himself. You are young yet, Susan, 
| and may learn before you reach my years that the 
| race isn’t allus to the swift. Don’t be in haste to 
promise yourself to any of the young men.” 

“Little danger of my promising myself to a 
man who is afraid even of me! I want a hus- 
band like grandfather. He wasn’t afraid to face 
anything, and he honored his wife by acting as if 
she wasn’t afraid either.” 


HIS CHARGE AND HIS 


LOT.”"—Darawn by Gitbert GAUL. 


CHRISTMAS. 


‘NATURE'S SERIAL STORY,” ETC. 


Zeb gave Susie no chance to bestow the rebuffs 
she had premeditated. He had down to 
witness the departure of the Opinquake quota, 
and had seen Susie’s farewell to Zeke Watkins 
How much it had meant he was not sure—enough 
to leave no hope or had be- 
lieved; but he had already fought his first bat- 
tle, and it had been a harder one than Zeke Wat- 
any of his comrades 


been 


chance for him, he 


kins ot would ever 


engage 


in. He had returned and worked on the stony 
farm until dark. From dan until dark he con- 
tinued to work every secular day till September. 

His bronzed face grew as stern as it was thin, 
and since he would no longer look at her, Susie 
Rolliffe began to steal an occasional and wonder- 
ing glance at him ‘‘’tween meetings 

No one understood the young man or knew his 
plans except his patient, sad-eyed mother, aud 
she learned more by her intuitions than from his 
spoken words. She idolized him, and he loved 
and revered her; but the terrible Puritan re- 
straint paralyzed manifestations of affection. She 


was not taken by surprise when, one evening, he 
said, quietly, ‘‘ Mother, I guess I'll start in a day 
or two 

She could not repress a sort of gasping sob 
however, but after a few moments was «ble to 
say, steadily, “I supposed you were preparing to 
leave us,” 

“Yes, mother, I've been a-preparing. I’ve 
done my best to gather in everything that would 
help keep you and the children and the stock 
through the winter. The corn is all shocked, 
and the older children can help you husk it, and 
gather in the pumpkins, the beans, and the rest. 
As soon as I finish digging the potatoes I think 
I'll feel better to be in the lines around Boston, 
I'd have liked to have gone at first, but in order 
to fight as I ought I'd want to remember there 
was plenty to keep you and the children.” 

“I’m afraid, Zebulon, you’ve 
well as working so hard all summer long. 
my sake and the children’s, you’ve b 
Susan Rolliffe think meanly of you.’ 

“T can’t help what she 
tried not to act meanly.” 

“Perhaps the God of the widow and the fa- 
therless will shield and bless you, iny son. Be 
that as it may,” she added, with a heavy si 
“conscience and His will must guide in every 
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thing. If He says go forth to battle, what am I 
that I should stay you?” Although she did not 
dream of the truth, the widow Jarvis was a dis- 
ciplined soldier herself. To her, faith meant un- 
questioning submission and obedience ; she had 
been taught to revere a jealous and an exact- 
ing God rather than a loving one. The hero- 
ism with which she pursued her toilsome, narrow, 
shadowed pathway was as sublime as it was un- 
recognized on her part. After she had retired 
she wept sorely, not only because her eldest child 
was going to danger, and perhaps death, but also 
for the reason that her heart clung to him so 
weakly and selfishly, as she believed. With a 
tenderness of which she was half ashamed she 
filled his wallet with provisions which would add 
to his comfort; then, both to his surprise and 
her own, kissed him good-by. He left her and 
the younger brood with an aching heart of which 
there was little outward sign, and with no lofti- 
er ambition than to do his duty; she followed 
him with deep, wistful eyes till he, and next the 
long barrel of his rifle, disappeared in an angle 
of the road, and then her interrupted work was 
resumed, 

Susie Rolliffe was returning from an errand to 
a neighbor’s when she heard the sound of long, 
rapid steps, 

A hasty glance revealed Zeb in something 
like pursuit. Her heart fluttered slightly, for he 
had looked so stern and sad of late that she had 
felt a little sorry for him in spite of herself. 
But since he could “ wrastle” with nothing more 
formidable than a stony farm, she did not wish 
to have anything to say to him, or meet the 
embarrassment of explaining a tacit estrange- 
ment. She was glad, therefore, that her gate 
was so near, and passed in as if she had not rec 
ognized him. She heard his steps become slower 
and pause at the gate, and then almost in shame 
in being guilty of too marked discourtesy, she 
turned to speak, but hesitated in surprise, for 
now she recognized his equipment as a soldier, 

“Why, Mr. Jarvis, where are you going?” she 
exclaimed, 

A dull red flamed through the bronze of his 
thin cheeks as he replied, awkwardly, “I thought 
I'd take a turn in the lines around Boston.” 

“Oh yes,” she replied, mischievously, “take a 
turn in the lines. Then we may expect you back 
by corn-husking ?” 

He was deeply wounded, and in his embarrass- 
ment could think of no other reply than the fa- 
miliar words, “‘ Let not him that girdeth on his 
harness boast himself as he that putteth it off.’” 

“TI can’t help hoping, Mr. Jarvis, that neither 
you nor others will put it off too soon—not, at 
least, while King George claims to be our mas- 
ter. When we’re free, I can stand any amount 
of boasting.” 

“You'll never hear boasting from me, Miss 
Susie ;” and then an awkward silence fell be- 
tween them. 

Shyly and swiftly she raised her eves. He 
looked so humble, deprecatory, and unsoldierlike 
that she could noc repress a laugh, “I’m nota 
British cannon,” she began, “ that you should be 
so fearful.” 

His manhood was now too deeply wounded for 
further endurance even from her, for he sudden- 
ly straightened himself, and throwing his rifle 
over his shoulder, said, sternly: “I'm not a cow- 
ard. I never hung back from fear, but to keep 
mother from charity, so I could fight or die as 
God wills. You may laugh at the man who nev- 
er gave you anything but love, if you will, but 
you shall never laugh at my deeds. Call that 
boasting or not as you please,” and he turned on 
his heel to depart. 

His words and manner almost took away the 
girl’s breath, so unexpected were they, and unlike 
her idea of the man. In that brief moment a 
fearless soldier had flashed himself upon her 
consciousness, revealing a spirit that would flinch 
at nothing—that had not even quailed at the ne- 
cessity of forfeiting her esteem that his mother 
might not want. Humiliated and conscience- 
stricken that she had done him so much injus- 
tice, she rushed forward, crying, “ Stop, Zebulon ; 
please do not go away angry with me! I do 
not forget that we have been old friends and 
playmates. I’m willing to own that I’ve been 
wrong about you, and that’s a good deal for a 
girl todo. I only wish I were a man, and I'd go 
with you.” 

Her kindness restored him to his awkward 
self again, and he stammered, “I wish you were 
—no, I don’t—I merely stopped, thinking you 
might have a message; but I'd rather not take 
any to Zeke Watkins—will, though, if you wish 
It cut me all up to have you think I was afraid,” 
and then he became speeciiless. 

“But you acted as if you were afraid of me, 
and that seemed so ridiculous.” 

He looked at her a moment so earnestly with 
his dark, deep-set eves that hers dropped, 
“Miss Susie,” he said, slowly, and speaking with 
difficulty, “I am afraid of you, next to God. I 
don’t suppose I’ve any right to talk to you so, 
and I will say good-by. 1 was reckless when I 
spoke before. Perhaps—you'll go and see mo- 
ther. My going is hard on her.” 

His eyes lingered on her a moment longer, as 
if he were taking his last look, then he turned 
slowly away. 

“Good-by, Zeb,” she called, softly. “I didn’t 
—I don’t understand. Yes, I will go to see your 
mother.” 

Susie also watched him as he strode away. 
He thought he could continue on steadfastly 
without looking back, but when the road turned 
he also turned, fairly tugged right about by his 
loyal heart. She stood where he had left her, 
and promptly waved her hand. He doffed his 
cap, and remained a moment in an attitude that 
appeared to her reverential, then passed out of 
view. 

The moments lapsed, and still she stood in the 
gateway, looking dowa the vacant road as if 
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dazed. Waé it in truth awkward, bashful Zeb 
Jarvis who had just left her? He seemed a new 
and distinct being in contrast to the youth whom 
she had smiled at and in a measure scoffed at. 
The little Puritan maiden was not a reasoner, but 
a creature of impressions and swift intuitions. 
Zeb had not set his teeth, faced his hard duty, 
and toiled that long summer in vain. He had 
developed a manhood and a force which in one 
brief moment had enabled him to compel her 
recognition. 

“ He will face anything,” she murmured. “ He's 
afraid of only God and me; what a strange thing 
to say—afraid of me next to God! Sounds kind 
of wicked. What can he mean? Zeke Watkins 
wasn’t a bit afraid of me. As mother said, he 
was a little forward, and I was fool enough to 
take him at his own valuation. Afraid of me! 
How he stood with his cap off! Do men ever 
love so? .Is there a kind of reverence in some 
men’s love? How absurd that a great, strong, 
brave man, ready to face cannons, can bow down 
to such a littlh—” Her fragmentary exclama- 
tions ended in a peal of laughter, but tears 
dimmed her blue eyes. 

Susie did visit Mrs. Jarvis, and although the 
reticent woman said little about her son, what 
she did say meant volumes to the girl who now 
had the right clew in interpreting his action and 
character. She too was reticent. New England 
girls rarely gushed in those days, so no one knew 
she was beginning to understand. Her eyes, ex- 
perienced in country work, were quick, and her 
mind active. “It looks as if a giant had been 
wrestling with this stony farm,” she muttered, 

Zeb received no ovations on his lonely tramp 
to the lines, and the vision of Susie Rolliffe 
waving her hand from the gateway would. have 
blinded him to all the bright and admiring eyes 
in the world. He was hospitably entertained, 
however, when there was occasion; but the ad- 
vent of men bound for the army had become an 
old story. Having at last inquired his way to 
the position occupied by the Connecticut troops, 
he was assigned to duty in the same company 
with Zeke Watkins, who gave him but a cool re- 
ception, and sought to overawe him by veteran- 
like airs. At first poor Zeb was awkward enough 
in his unaccustomed duties, and no laugh was so 
scornful as that of his rival. Young Jarvis, how- 
ever, had not been many days in camp before he 
guessed that Zeke’s star was not in the ascend- 
ant. There was but little fighting required, but 
much digging of intrenchments, drill, and monot- 
onous picket duty. Zeke did not take kindly to 
such tasks, and shirked them when possible. He 
was becoming known as the champion grumbler 
in the mess, and no one escaped his criticism, 
not even “Old Put,” the sobriquet by which Put- 
nam, who commanded the Connecticut quota, was 
known. Jarvis, on the other hand, performed 
his military duties as he had worked the farm, 
and rapidly acquired the bearing of a soldier. 
Indomitable Putnam gave his men little rest, 
and was ever seeking to draw his lines nearer 
to Boston and the enemy’s ships. He virtually 
fought with pick and shovel, and his working 
parties were often exposed to fire while engaged 
in fortifying the positions successively occupied. 
The Opinquake boys regarded themselves as well 
seasoned to such rude compliments, and were 
not a little curious to see how Zeb would handle 
a shovel with cannon-balls whizzing uncomforta- 
bly near. The opportunity soon came. Old Put 
himself could not have been more coolly oblivi- 
ous than the raw recruit, At last a ball smash- 
ed his shovel to smithereens ; he quietly procured 
another and went on with his work. Then his 
former neighbors gave him a cheer, while his 
captain clapped him on the shoulder, and said, 
“Promote you to be a veteran on the spot!” 

The davs had grown shorter, colder, and drear- 
ier, and the discomforts of camp life harder to 
endure. There were few tents even for the offi 
cers, and the men were compelled to improvise 
such shelter as circumstances permitted. Huts 
of stone, wood, and brush, and barricades against 
the wind, lined the hill-side, and the region al- 
ready was denuded of almost everything that 
would burn, Therefore, when December came, 
Zeke Watkins found that even a fire was a luxu- 
ry not to be had without trouble. He had be- 
come thoroughly disgusted with a soldier’s life, 
and the military glory which had at first so dazzled 
him now wore the aspect of the wintry sky. He 
had recently sought and attained the only pro- 
motion for which his captain now deemed him 
fitted — that of cook for about a dozen of his 
comrades—and the close of the December day 
found him preparing the meagre supper which 
the limited rations permitted. By virtue of his 
office, Zeke was one of the best-fed men in the 
army, for if there were any choice morsels he 
could usually manage to secure them. Still, he 
was not happy. King George and Congress were 
beth pursuing policies inconsistent with his com- 
fort, and he sighed more and more frequently 
for the wide kitchen-hearth of his home, which 
was within easy visiting distance of the Rolliffe 
farm-house. His term of enlistment expired soon, 
and he was already counting the days. He was 
not alone in his discontent, for there was much 
homesickness and disaffection among the Con- 
necticut troops. Many had already departed, 
unwilling to stay an hour after the expiration 
of their terms, and not a few had anticipated 
the periods which legally released them from 
duty. The organization of the army was so 
loose that neither appeals nor threats had much 
influence, and Washington, in deep solicitude, 
saw his troops melting away. 

It was dark by the time the heavy tramp of 
the working party was heard returning from the 
fortifications. The great mess pot, partly filled 
with pork and beans, was bubbling over the fire ; 
Zeke, shifting his position from time to time to 
avoid the smoke which the wind, as if it had a 
spite against him, blew in his face, was sourly 
contemplating his charge and his lot, bent on 








grumbling to the others with even greater gusto 
than he had complained to himself. His com- 
rades carefully put away their intrenching tools, 
for they were held responsible for them, and then 
gathered about the fire, clamoring for supper. 

“Zeke, you lazy loon,” cried Nat Atkinson, 
“how many pipes have you smoked to-day? If 
you’d smoke less, and forage and dun the com- 
missary more, we'd have a little fresh meat once 
a hundred years.” 

“Yes, just about once in a hundred years!” 
snarled Zeke. : 

“ You tind something to keep fat on, anyhow. 
We’ll broil you some cold night. Trot out your 
beans, if there’s nothing else.” 

“Growl away,” retorted Zeke. ‘“ ’Twon’t be 
long before I'll be eating chickens and pumpkin 
pie in Opinquake, instead of cooking beans and 
rusty pork for a lot of hungry wolves.” 

“You'd be the hungriest wolf of the lot if 
you’d ’a been picking and shovelling frozen 
ground all day.” 

“T didn’t ’list to be a ditch-digger !” said Zeke. 
“T thought I was going to be a soldier.” 

“ And you turned out a cook !” quietly remark- 
ed Zeb Jarvis. 

“Well, my hero of the smashed shovel, what 
do you expect to be? Old Put’s successor ? 
You know, fellows, it’s settled that you’re to dig 
your way into Boston—tunnel under the water 
when you come to it. Of course Put will die of 
old age before you get half there. Zeb ’ll be the 
chap of all others to command a division of shov- 
ellers. I see you with a pick-ax strapped on your 
side instead of a sword.” 

“Lucky I'm not in command now,” replied 
Zeb, “or you'd shovel dirt under fire to the last 
hour of your enlistment. I'd give grumblers like 
you something to grumble about. See here, fel- 
lows, I’m sick of this seditious talk in our mess. 
The Connecticut men are getting to be the talk 
of thearmy. You heard a squad of New Hamp- 
shire boys jeer at us to-day, and ask, ‘ When are 
ye going home to-mother? You ask, Zeke Wat- 
kins, what I expect to be. I expect to be a sol- 
dier, and obey orders as long as old Put and Gen- 
eral Washington want a man. All I ask is to be 
home summers long enough to keep mother and 
the children off the town. Now what do you ex- 
pect to be after you give up your cook’s ladle ?” 

“None o’ your business.” 

“He's going home to court Susie Rolliffe,” 
cried Nat Atkinson. “They'll be married in 
spring, and go into the chicken business. That 
*d just suit Zeke.” 

“It would not suit Susie Rolliffe,” said Zeb, 
hotly. ‘A braver, better girl doesn’t breathe 
in the colonies, and the man that says a slurring 
word against her’s got to fight me.” 

“What! Has she given Zeke the mitten for 
your sake, Zeb ?” piped little Hiram Woodbridge. 

“She hasn’t given me anything, and I’ve got 
no claim, but she is the kind of girl that every 
fellow from Opinquake should stand up for. We 
all know there is nothing chicken-hearted about 
her.” 

“Right, by George—George W., I mean, and 
not the king,” responded Hiram Woodbridge. 
““Here’s to her health, Zeb, and your success. 
I'd believe she'd rather marry a soldier than a 
cook.” 

“Thank you,” said Zeb. “ You stand as good 
a chance asI do; but don’t let’s bandy her name 
about in camp any more’n we would our mothers’. 
The thing for us to do now is to show that the 
men from Connecticut have as much backbone 
as any other fellows in the army, north or south. 
Zeke may laugh at old Put’s digging, but you'll 
soon find that he'll pick his way to a point where 
he can give the Britishers a dig under the fifth 
rib. We've got the best general in the army. 
Washington, with all his southern style, believes 
iv him and relies on him. Whether their time’s 
up or not, it’s a burning shame that so many of 
lis troops are sneaking off home.” 

“It’s all very well for you to talk, Zeb Jarvis,’ 
growled Zeke. ‘ You haven't been here very long 
yet, and you staid home when others started out 
to fight. Now that you’ve found that digging and 
not fighting is the order of the day, you’re just 
suited. It’s the line of soldiering you are cut out 
for. When fighting men and not ditch-diggers 
are wanted, you'll find me—” 

“ All right, Watkins,” said the voice of Captain 
Dean from without the circle of light. ‘ Accord- 
ing to your own story you are just the kind of 
man needed to-night; no ditch-digging on land, 
but dangerous service. I detail you, for you've 
had rest compared with the other men. I ask 
for volunteers from those who've been at work 
all day.” 

Zeb Jarvis was on his feet insiantly,and old 
Ezra Stokes also began to rise with difficulty. 
“No, Stokes,” resumed the officer, * you can’t go. 
I know you've suffered with the rheumatism all 
day, and have worked well in spite of it. For to- 
night’s work I want young fellows with good legs 
and your spirit. How is it you’re here anyhow, 
Stokes? Your time’s up.” 

“We ain't into Boston yet,” was the quiet 
reply. 

“So you want to stay ?” 

“Ves. sir.” 

“Then you shall cook for the men till you're 
better. I won’t keep so good a soldier, though, 
at such work any longer than I can help. Your 
good example and that of the gallant Watkins 
has brought out the whole squad. I think I'll 
put Jarvis in command, though; Zeke might be 
rash, and attempt the capture of Boston before 
morning ;” and the facetious captain, who had 
once been a neighbor, concluded, “ Jarvis, see 
that every man’s piece is primed and ready for 
use. Be at my hut in fifteen minutes.” Then 
he passed on to the other camp fires. 

In a few minutes Ezra Stokes was alone by 
the fire, almost roasting his lame leg, and grum- 
bling from pain and the necessity of enforced in- 

‘action, He was a taciturn, middle-aged man, and 
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had been the only bachelor of mature years in 
Opinquake, Although he rarely said much, he 
had been a great listener, and no one had been 
better versed in neighborhood affairs. In brief, 
he had been the village cobbler, and had not only 
taken the measure of Susie Rolliffe’s little foot, 
but also of her spirit. Like herself he had been 
misled at first by the forwardness of Zeke Wat- 
kins and the apparent backwardness of Jarvis. 
Actual service had changed his views very de- 
cidedly. When Zeb appeared he had watched 
the course of this bashful suitor with interest 
which had rapidly ripened into warm but un- 
demonstrative good-will. The young fellow had 
taken pains to relieve the older man, had carried 
his tools for him, and more than once with his 
strong hands had almost rubbed the rheumatism 
out of the indomitable cobbler’s leg. He had 
received but slight thanks, and had acted as if he 
didn’t care for any, Stokes was not a man to 
return favors in words; he brooded over his 
gratitude as if it were a grudge. “T’'ll get even 
with that young Jarvis yet,” he muttered as he 
nursed his leg over the fire. “I know he worships 
the ground that little Rolliffe girl treads on, though 
she don’t tread on much at a time. She never 
trod on me nuther, though I’ve had her foot in 
my hand more’n once, She looked at the man 
that made her shoes as if she would like to make 
him happier. When a little tot, she used to say 
I could come and live with her when I got too 
old to take care of myself. Lame as I be, I'd 
walk to Opinquake to give her a hint in her 
choosin’. Guess Hi Woodbridge is right, and 
she wouldn’t be long in making up her mind 
betwixt a soger and a cook—a mighty poor one 
at that. Somehow or nuther I must let her 
know before Zeke Watkins sneaks home and 
parades around as a soldier ’bove ditch-digging. 
I’ve taken his measure. 

“He'll be putting on veteran airs, telling big 
stories of what he’s going to do when soldiers are 
wanted, and drilling such fools as believe in him. 
Young gals are often taken by such strutters, and 
think that men like Jarvis who darsn’t speak for 
themselves are of no account. But Till put a 
spoke in Zeke’s wheel, if I have to get the cap- 
tain to write.” 

It thus may be gathered that the cobbler had 
much to say to himself when alone, though so 
taciturn to others. 

The clouds along the eastern horizon were 
stained with red before the reconnoitring party 
returned, Stokes had managed, by hobbling 
about, to keep up the fire and to fill the mess 
kettle with the inevitable pork and beans. The 
hungry, weary men therefore gave their new 


| cook a cheer when they saw the good fire and 





provision awaiting them. A moment later, how- 
ever, Jarvis observed how lame Stokes had be- 
come; he took the cobbler by the shoulder and 
sat him down in the warmest nook, saying, * I'll 
be assistant cook until you are better. As Zeke 
says, Pin a wolf sure enough, but as soon’s the 
beast’s hunger is satisfied, I'll rub that leg of 
yours till you'll want to dance a jig;” and with 
the ladle wrang from Stokes’s reluctant hand he 
began stirring the seething contents of the ket- 
tle 

Then littke Hi Woodbridge piped in his shrill 
voice: “ Another cheer for our assistant cook and 
ditch-digger! I say, Zeke, wouldn’t you like to 
tell Ezra that Zeb has showed himself fit for 
something more than digging? You expressed 
your opinion very plain last night, and may have 
a different one now.” 

Zeke growled something inaudible, and stalked 
to his hut in order to put away his equipments. 

“Tm cook-in-chief yet,” Stokes declared, “and 
not a bean will any of you get till you report all 
that happened.” 

“Well,” piped Hi, “ you may stick a feather in 
your old cap, Ezra, for our Opinquake lad capt- 
ured a British officer last night, and old Put is 
pumping him this blessed minute.” 

“Well, well, that is news. It must have been 
Zeke who did that neat job,” exclaimed Stokes, 
ironically ; “he’s been a-pining for the soldier 
business,” 

“No, no; Zeke’s above such night scrimmages. 
He wants to swim the bay and walk right into 
Boston in broad daylight, so everybody can see 
him. Come, Zeb, tell how it happened. It was 
so confounded dark no one can tell but you,” 

“There isn’t much to tell-that you fellows 
don’t know,” was Zeb’s laconic answer. “We 
had sneaked down on the neck so close to the 
enemy's lines—” 

“Yes, yes, Zeb Jarvis,” interrupted Stokes, 
“that’s the kind of sneaking you’re up to—close 
to the enemy’s lines. Go on.” 

“Well, | crawled up so close that I saw a 
Britisher going the round of the sentinels, and 
I pounced on him and brought him out on the 
run, that’s all.” 

“Oho! you both ran away, then? That wasn’t 
good soldiering either; was it, Zeke ?” commented 
Stokes, in his dry way. 

“I's pretty good soldiering to stand fire with- 
in an inch of your nose,” resumed Hi, who had 
become a loyal friend and adherent of his tall 
comrade. “Zeb was so close on the Britisher 
when he fired his pistol that we saw the faces of 
both in the flash; and a lot of bullets sung after 
us, I can tell you, as we dusted out of those dig- 
gin’s.” 

“Compliments of General Putnam to Sergeant 
Zebulon Jarvis,” said an orderly, riding out of 
the dim twilight of the morning. “The general 
requests your presence at head-quarters.” 

“Sergeant! promoted! Another cheer for 
Zeb! and the Opinquake boys gave it with 
hearty good-will. 

“ Jerusalem, fellows, I'd like to have a chance 
at those beans before I go!” but Zeb promptly 
tramped off with the orderly. 

When he returned he was subjected to a fire 
of questions by the two or three men still awake, 
but all they could get out of him was that he had 
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been given a good breakfast. From Captain 
Dean, who was with the general at the time of the 
examination, it leaked out that Zeb was in the 
line of promotion to a rank higher than that of 
sergeant. 

The next few days passed uneventfully, and 
Zeke was compelled to resume the pick and 
shovel again, Stokes did his best to fulfil his 
duties, but it had become evident to all that the 
exposure of camp would soon disable him ut- 
terly. Jarvis and Captain Dean persuaded him 
to go home for the winter, and the little squad 
raised a sum which enabled him to make the 
journey in a stage. Zeke, sullen toward his jeer- 
ing comrades, but immensely elated in secret, 
had shaken the dust—snow and slush rather—of 
camp life from his feet the day before. He had 
the grace to wait till the time of his enlistment 
expired, and that was more than could be said 
of many. 

It spoke well for the little Opinquake quota 
that only two others besides Zeke availed them- 
selves of their liberty. Poor Stokes was almost 
forced away, consoled by the hope of returning 
in the spring. Zeb was sore-hearted on the day 
of Zeke’s departure. His heart was in the Con- 
necticut valley also. No message had come to 
him from Susie Rolliffe. Those were not the days 
of swift and frequent communication. Even 
Mrs. Jarvis had written but seldom, and her mis- 
sives were brief. Mother-love glowed through 
the few quaint and Scriptural phrases like heat 
in anthracite coals. All that poor Zeb could 
learn from them was that Susie Rolliffe had kept 
her word and had been to the farm more than 
once, but the girl had been as reticent as the 
mother. Zeke was now on his way home to 
prosecute his suit in person, and Zeb well knew 
how forward and plausible he could be. There 
was no deed of daring that he would not promise 
to perform after spring opened, and Zeb reasoned 
gloomily that a present lover, impassioned and 
importunate, would stand a betier chance than 
an absent one who had never been able to speak 
for himself. 

When it was settled that Stokes should return 
to Opinquake, Zeb determined that he would not 
give up the prize to Zeke without one decisive 
effort; and as he was rubbing the cobbler’s leg 
he stammered, “I say, Ezra, will you do me a 
turn? ‘Twon’t be so much, what I ask, except 
that Dll like you to keep mum about it, and 
you’re a good hand at keeping mum.” 

“T know what yer driving at, Zeb. Write yer 
letter and Pll deliver it with my own hands.” 

“Well, now I’m satisfied, I can stay on and 
fight it out with a clear mind. When Zeke 
marched away last summer, I thought it was all 
up with me: and I can tell you that any fighting 
that’s to do about Boston will be fun compared 
with the fighting I did while hoeing corn and 
mowing But I don’t believe that 
Rolliffe is promised to Zeke Watkins, or any one 
else yet, and I'm going to give her a chance to 
refuse me plump.” 

“That's the w ay to do it, Zeb,” said the bache- 
lor cobbler, with an emphasis that would indicate 
much successful experience. “ Asking a girl 
plump is like standing up in a fair fight. It 
gives the girl a chance to bowi you 
that’s her mind, so there can’t be any mistake 
about it; and it seems to me the women-folks 
ought to have all the chances that in any way 
belong tothem. They have got few enough any- 
how sd 

“And you think it’ll end in my being bowled 
over ?” 








grass. 


Susie 


over, if 


“‘ How should I know, or you either, unless you 
muke a square trial? You're such a strapping, 
fighting feller that nothing but a cannon-ball or 
a woman ever will knock you off your pins.” 

“See here, Ezra Stokes, the girl of my heart 
may refuse me just as plump as I offer myself, 
and if that’s her mind she has a right to do it 
But I don’t want either you or her to think I 
won't stand on my feet. I won’t even fight any 
more recklessly than my duty requires. I have 
a mother to take cure of, even if I never have a 
wife.” 

“Pll put in a few pegs right along to keep in 
mind what you say, and I'll give you a fair show 
by seeing to it that the girl gets your letter be- 
fore Zeke can steal a march on you.” 

“That's all I ask,” said Zeb, with compressed 
lips. “She shall choose between us. It’s hard 
enough to write, but it will be a sight easier than 
facing her. Not a word of this to another soul, 
Ezra; but I’m not going to use you like a mail- 
carrier, but a friend, After all, there are few in 
Opinquake, I suppose, but know I'd give my eyes 
for her, so there isn’t much use of my putting on 
secret airs.” 

“I’m not a talker, and you might have sent 
your letter by a worse messenger ’n me,” 
laconic reply. 

Zeb had never written a love-letter, and was at 
a loss how to begin or end it. But time pressed, 
and he had to say what was uppermost in bis 
mind. “I don’t know how to write so as to give 
my words weight,” it ran. “ I cannot come home— 
I will not come as long as mother and the chil- 
dren can get on without me; and men are needed 
here—men are needed. The General fairly pleads 
with the soldiers to stay. Stokes would stay if 
he could. We're almost driving him home. I 
know you will be kind to him, and remember he 
has few to care for him. I cannot speak for my- 
self in person very soon, if ever. Perhaps { could 
not if I stood before you. You laugh at me, but 
if you knew how I love you and remember you, 
how I honor and almost worship vou in my heart, 
you might understand me better. Why is it 
strange I should be afraid of you? Only God 
has more power over me than you. Will you be 
my wife? I will do anything to win you that 
youcan ask, Others will plead with you in person, 
Will you let this letter plead for the absent ?” 

Zeb went to the captain’s quarters and got 
some wax with which to seal this appeal, then 


Was the 


| saw Stokes depart with the feeling that his des- 
tiny was now at stake. 

Meanwhile Zeke Watkins, with a squad of 
homeward-bound soldiers, was trudging toward 
Opinquake. They soon began to look into one 
another’s faces in something like dismay. But 
little provision was in their wallets when they 
had started, for there was little to draw upon, 
and that furnished grudgingly, as may well be 
supposed. Zeke had not cared. He remembered 
| the continuous feasting that had attended his 

journey to camp, and supposed that he would 

only have to present himself to the road - side 
farm-houses in order to enjoy the fat of the land. 

This hospitality he proposed to repay abundant- 

ly by camp reminiscences in which it would not 
| be difficult to insinuate that the hero of the 
scene was present. 


In contrast to these rose-hued expectations, 
doors were slammed in their faces, and they 
were treated little better than tramps. “I sup- 
pose the people near Boston have been called 
on too often, and imposed on too,” Zeke rea- 
soned, rather ruefully. “When we once get 
over the Connecticut border we'll begin to find 
ourselves at home ;” and spurred by hunger and 
cold, as well as hope, they pushed on desperate- 
ly, subsisting on such coarse provisions as they 
| could obtain, sleeping in barns when it stormed, 
and not infrequently by a fire in the woods. At 
last they passed the Connecticut border, and led 
by Zeke they urged their way to a large farm- 
house, at which, but a few months before, the 
tuble had groaned under rustic dainties, and 
feather-beds had luxuriously received the weary 
recruits bound to the front, ‘They approached 
the opulent farm in the dreary dark of the even- 
ing, and pursued by a biting east wind ladened 
with snow, Not only the weather, but the very 
dogs, seemed to have a spite against them, and 
the family had to rush out to call them off. 

| ‘Weary soldiers ask for shelter,” began Zeke. 

“Of course you’re bound for the lines,” 
the matronly housewife. “‘ Come in.” 

Zeke thought they would better enter at once 
before explaining; and truly the large kitchen, 
with a great fire blazing on the hearth, seemed 
like heaven. The door leading into the family 
sitting-room was open, and there was another fire, 
with the red-cheeked girls and the white-haired 
grandsire before it, their eyes turned expectantly 
toward the new-comers. Instead of hearty wel- 
come, there was a questioning look on every face, 
even on that of the kitchen-maid. Zeke’s four 
companions had a sort of hang-dog look, for they 
had been cowed by the treatment received along 
the road; but he tried to bear himself confident- 
ly, and began with an insinuating smile: ‘“ Per- 
haps I should hardly expect you to remember 
me. I passed this way last summer—” 

“ Passed this way last summer?” repeated the 
matron, her face growing stern. ‘“ We who can- 
not fight are ready and glad to share all we have 
with those who fight for us. Since you carry 
arms we might very justly think you are hasten- 
ing forward to use them.” 

“These are our own arms; we furnished them 
ourselves,” Zeke hastened to say. 

“Oh, indeed,” replied the matron, coldly ; my 
supposed that not only the weapons, but the ones 
who carry them, belonged to the country. I hope 
you are not deserting from the army.” 

“T assure you we are not. Our terms of en- 
listment have expired.” 

“And your country’s need was over at the 
same moment? Are you hastening home at this 
season to plough and sow and reap ?” 

“Well, madam, after being away so long we 


said 


| felt like having a little comfort and seeing the 


folks. We staid as long as we agreed. 
spring opens, or before, if need be—” 

‘Pardon me, sir; the need is now. The coun- 
try is not to be saved by men who make bargains 
like day-laborers, and who quit when the hour is 
up, but by soldiers who give themselves to their 
country as they would to their wives and sweet- 
hearts. My husband and sons are in the army 
you have deserted. General Washington has 
written to our Governor asking whether an ex- 
ample should not be made of the men who have 
deserted the cause of their country at this criti- 
cal time when the enemy are receiving re-enforce- 
ments. We are told that Connecticut men have 
brought disgrace on our colony and have imper- 
illed the whole army. You feel like taking com- 
fort and seeing the folks. The folks do not feel 
like seeing you. My husband and the brave men 
in the lines are in all the more danger because of 
your desertion, for a soldier’s time never expires 
when the enemy is growing stronger and threat- 
ening every home in the land. If all followed 
your example, the British would soon be upon 
your heels, taking from us our honor and our all. 
We are not ignorant of the critical condition of 
our army, and [I can tell you, sir, that if many 
more of our men come home, the women will 
take their places.” 

Zeke’s companions succumbed to the stern ar- 
\ raignment, and after a brief whispered consul- 
tation one spoke for the rest. ‘“ Madam,” he 
said, “ you put it ina way that we hadn’t realized 
before. We'll right-about-face and march back 
in the morning, for we feel that we'd rather face 
all the British in Boston than any more Connect- 
icut women.” 


When 





“Then, sirs, you shall have supper and shelter 
and welcome,” was the prompt reply. 

Zeke assumed an air of importance as he said, 
“There are reasons why IT must be at home for 
a time Jut I not only expect to return, but also 
to take many back with me.” 

“T trust your deeds may prove as large as your 
vords,” was the chilly reply; and then he was 
mule to feel that he was barely tolerated. Some 
hints from his old associates added to the disfavor 
which the family took but little pains to conceal. 
There was a large vein of selfish calculation in 
Zeke’s nature, and he was not to be swept away 
by any impulses, He believed he could have a 











prolonged visit home, yet manage so admirably 
that when he returned he would be followed by 
a squad of recruits, and chief of all he would be 
the triumphant suitor of Susie Rolliffe. Her 
manner in parting had satisfied him that he had 
made so deep an impression that it would be 
folly not to follow it up. He trudged the re- 
mainder of the journey alone, and secured toler- 
able treatment by assuring the people that he 
was returning for recruits for the army. He reach- 
ed home in the afternoon of Christmas, and al- 
though the day was almost completely ignored 
in the Puritan household, yet Mrs. Watkins for- 
got country, Popery, and all in her mother-love, 
and Zeke supped on the finest turkey of the 
flock. Old Mr. Watkins, it is true, looked rather 
grim, but the reception had been reassuring in 
the main, and Zeke had resolved on a line of tac- 
tics which would make him, as he believed, the 
military hero of the town. After he bad satis- 
fied an appetite which had been growing ever 
since he left camp, he started to call on Susie in 
all the bravery of his best attire, filled with san- 
guine expectations inspired by memories of the 
past and recent potations of cider. 

Meanwhile Susie had received a guest earlier 
in the day. The stage had stopped at the gate 
where she had stood in the September sunshine 





and waved her bewildered farewell to Zeb. There 
was no bewilderment or surprise now at her 
strange and unwonted sensations. She had 
learned why she had stood looking after him 


dazed and spellbound. Under the maggie of her 
own light irony she had seen her drooping rustic 
lover transformed into the ideal man who could 
face anything except her unkindness. She had 
guessed the deep secret of his timidity. It was a 
kind of fear of which she had not dreamed, and 
which touched her innermost soul, 

When the stage stopped at the gate and she 
saw the driver helping out Ezra Stokes, a swift 
presentiment made her sure that she would hear 
from one soldier who was more to her than all 
the generals, She was soon down the walk, the 
wind sporting in her light gold hair, supporting 
the cobbler on the other side, 

“ Ah, Miss Susie!” he said, “I am about worn 
out, sole and upper. It breaks my heart, when 
men are so sorely needed, to be thrown a 
an old shoe.” 

The girl soothed and cornforted him, ensconced 
him by the fireside, banishing the chill from his 
heart, while Mrs. Rolliffe warmed his blood by a 
strong, hot drink. Then the mother hastened 
away to get dinner, while Susie sat down near, 
nervously twisting and untwisting her fingers, 
with questions on her lips which she dared not 
utter, but which brought blushes to her cheeks. 
Stokes looked at her and sighed over his lost 
youth, yet smiled as he thought, “Guess [ll get 
even with that Zeb Jarvis to-day.” Then he 
asked, “Isn't there any one you would like to 
hear about in camp?” She blushed deeper still, 
and named every one who had gone from Opin- 
quake except Zeb. At last she said, a little iron- 
ically, “I suppose Ezekiel Watkins is almost 
thinking about being a general about this time ?”’ 

‘‘Hasn’t he been here telling you what he is 
thinking about ?” 

* Been 
come home ? 

“He surely started for home. All the gener- 
als and a yoke of oxen couldn’t ’a kept him in 
camp, he was so homesick—lovesick too, I guess. 
Powerful compliment to you, Miss Susie,” added 
the politic cobbler, feeling his way, “that you 
could draw a man straight from his duty like one 
of these ’ere stump-extractors.” 

“No compliment to me at all,” cried the girl, 
indignantly. “He little understands me who 
seeks my favor by coming home at a time like 
this. The Connecticut women are up in arms at 
the way our men are coming home. No offence 
to you, Mr. Stokes. You're sick and should 
come, but I'd like to go myself to show some 
of the strong young fellows what we think of 
them.” 

“Coming home was worse than rheumatism to 
me, and I’m going back soon ’s I kin walk with- 
out a cane. Wouldn’t’a come as ‘tis if that Zeb 
Jarvis hadu’t jes packed me off. By Jocks! I 
thought you and he was acquainted, but you don’t 
seem to ask arter him.” 

“T felt sure he would try—I heard he was 
doing his duty,” she replied, with averted face. 

“Zeke Watkins says he’s no soldier at all— 
nothing but a dirt-digger. 

For a moment, as the cobbler had hoped, Susie 
for got her blushes and secret in her indignation. 





e ike 


here! Do you mean to say he has 








* Zeke Watkins, indeed!” she exclaimed. “ He'd 
better not tell me any such story. I don’t be 
lieve there’s a braver, truer man in the Well, 


she added, in sudden confusion,“ he hasn't run 
away and left others to dig their way into Boston, 
if that’s the best way of getting there.” 

“Ah, Pm going to get even with him vet,” 
chuckled Stokes to himself. igging is only 
the first step, Miss Susie. When old Put gets 
good and ready, you'll hear the thunder of the 
guns a’most in Opinquake.” 

“Well, Mr. Stokes,” stammered Susie, resolv- 
ing desperately on a short-cut to the knowledge 
she craved, “ you’ve seen Mr. Jarvis a soldiering. 
What do you think about it?” 

“Well, now, that Zeb Jarvis is the 
fellow—” 

“ What!” cried the girl, her face aflame. 

“Wait till I get in a few more pegs,” 
tinued Stokes, coolly. “The other night 
sneaked right into the enemy’s lines and carried 
off a British officer, as a hawk takes a chicken. 
The Britisher fired his pistol right under Zeb’s 
nose; but, law! he didn’t mind that any more’n 
a’sketer bite. I call that soldiering—don’t you ? 
Anyhow, old Put thought it was, and sent for 
him ’fore daylight, and made a sergeant of him. 
If I had as good a chance of gettin’ rid of the 
rheumatiz as he has of bein’ captain in six 
months, I'd thauk the Lord.” 


sneakin’ist 


con- 


rie 


839 

Susie sat up very straight and tried to look 
severely judicial, but her lip was quivering and 
her whole plump little form trembling with ex- 
citement and emotion, Suddenly she dropped 
her face in her hands, and cried in a gust of 
tears and laughter, “ He’s just like grandfather ; 
he’d face anything !” 

“Anvthing in the ’tarnal universe, I guess, 
’eept you, Miss Susie. I seed a cannon- ball 
smash a shovel in his hands, and he got another 
and went on with hi 
Then I 


his hand trembled 


s work cool as a cucumber 
a letter to you, and 





seed 


“A letter to me!” cried the girl, springing up. 
ey it is. 
till I got to that; 


es; ere 


I was kind of pegging around 
and you know— 
But Susie was reading, her hands also trem- 
“It's 
about you,” she faltered, making one more des- 
perate effort at self “He says 
you'd stay if you could; that they almost drove 
you home. And he asks that I be kind to you 
because there are not many to care for you— 


bling so she could searcely hold the paper. 


preservation 





|} and—and 


“Oh Lord! never can get even with that Zeb 
Jarvis,” groaned Ezra. “But you needn’t tell 
me that’s all the letter’s about.” 

Her eyes were full of 
that she saw the plain closi: all their 
significance. Sw iftly the letter went to her lips, 
then was thrust 





tears, 


yet not so full but 


¢ words in 


into her bosom, and she seized 


the cobbler’s hand, exclaiming: “* Yes, I will! I 
will! You shall stay with us and be one of 
us!’ and in her excitement she put her left 


hand caressingly on his shoulder 

‘ Susan /” exclaimed Mrs. Rolliffe, who entered 
at that moment and looked aghast at the scene 

“ Yes, I will!’ exclaimed Susie, too wrought 
up now for restraint 

* Will what ?” gasped the mother 

“Be Zebulon Jarvis’s wife. He’s asked me 
plump and square, like a soldier; and I'll answer 
as grandma did, and like grandma I'll face 
thing for his sake.” 

“ Well, this is sudd 
liffe, dropping into ae 
it is becoming vd 


any- 


Mrs. Rol- 


Susan, do you think 


’ exclaimed 








i seenly for 


4 young woman 





“Oh, mother dear, there’s no use of vour trying 
to make a prim Puritan maiden of me. Zeb doesn’t 
Ha ! 
soldier is afraid of 
It’s too funny, and 


fight like a deacon, and I can't love like one. 
ha! ha! to think that great 
little me, and nothing else! 
heavenly—” 

“Susan, lam dumfounded at your behavior!” 

At this moment Mr. Rolliffe came in from the 
wood lot, and he was dazed by the wonderful 
news also. In his eagerness to get even with 
Zeb, the cobbler enlarged and expatiated till he 


was hoarse. When he saw that the parents 
were almost as proud as the daughter over 
their prospective son-in-law, he relapsed into his 


old taciturnity, declari 
for a month. 


he had talked enough 


Susie, the only child, who apparently had in- 
herited all the fire and spirit of her fighting an- 
cestors, darted out and soon returned with her 
rose-bud of a face enveloped in a great calyx of 
a woollen hood. 


“Where are you going?” i 


exclaimed her par- 
ents. 

“ You've had the news. I guess Mother Jarvis 
has the next right.””. And she was off over the 
hills with almost the lightness and swiftness of 
a snow-bird. 

In due time Zeke appeared and smiled en- 
couragingly on Mrs. Rolliffe, who sat knitting by 
the kitchen fire The matron did not rise, and 
gave him but a cool He discussed 
the coldness of the weather awkwardly for a few 
moments, and then ventured, “Is Miss Susan at 
home ?” 

“No, sir,” re 


to make a visit 


salutation, 


plied Mrs 


to het 


tolliffe ; “she’s gone 
mother-in-law, that is to 
be, the widow Jarvis. Ezra Stokes is sittin’ in 
the next Perhaps you'd 
like to talk over camp life with him.” 

Not even the cider sustained Zeke. He 
looked as if a cannon-ball had wrecked all his 
hopes and plans instead of a shovel. ‘Good 
evening, Mrs. Rolliffe,” he stammered; “I guess 





room, sent home s 


now 


Piu—Pil—go home 
Poor Mrs. Jarvis had a spiritual conflict that 
dav which she never forgot. Susie’s face had 


flashed at the window near which she had sat 
spinning, and sighing, perhaps, that nature had 


not provided feathers or fur for a brood like 
hers: then the girl’s arms were about her neck, 
the news was stammered out —for the letter 
could never be shown to any one—in a way that 


tore primness to tatters. The widow tried to act 
as if it were a dispens ition of Providence, which 
but be- 
fore she knew it she was laughing and erving, 


should be received in solemn gratitude ; 


kissing her sweet-faced daughter, or telling how 
good and brave Zeb had been when his heart was 
almost breaking. 

Compunetion had already seized upon the wid- 


* Susan,” began, “I 


ow, she fear we are not 
mortifyin’ the flesh as we ought—” 

‘No mortifying just yet, if you please,” cried 
Susie. “The most important thing of all is yet 


heard the 
must write 


to be done Zeb hasn't news—just 
think of it! You and tell him that 
I'll help you spin the children’s clothes and work 
the farm, that we'll face everything in Opin- 


quake as long as old Put needs men. Where 
is the ink-horn? I'll sharpen a pen for you and 
one for me, and such news as he'll get! Wish 


I could tell him, though, and see the great fellow 
tremble once more. Afraid of me! Ha! ha! 
ha! that’s the funniest thing— Why, Mother 
Jarvis, this is Christmas Davy!” 

“So it is,” 1 an awed tone. 
ull this should 
have happened on a day of which Popery has 
made so much.” 

“No, no,” eried the girl. “Thank God it w 
Christmas, and hereafter I shall keep Christmas 
as long as love is love, and God is good.” 


said the widow, i 


“ Susie, my heart misgives me that 
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THE COCKS OF CHAGFORD. 
By MARY CECIL HAY. 


A few years ago, Miss Mary Cecil Hay, the novelist, 


wishing to gain a personal experience of Dartmoor | 


for her forth-coming novel, Lester's Secret, went with 
a party of friends to Chagford, a quaint little town on 
the verge of the moor, where the air was like wine. 
Unfortunately, poultry abounded, and kept the party 
awake at nights with their constant crowing. But 
while her friends complained dolefully of the disturb- 
ance, Miss Hay, always quick to see the Indicrous side 
of anything, gave her thoughts expression in the fol- 
Jowing humorous poem :* 





( HAFPY cocks of Chagford, how cheerily ye 
crow, 
With a triumphant welcoming for us who come and 
' 


go! - 

Surely such blissful eve as this we never more shall 
now. 
. * . . . . * 

O courteous cocks of Chagford, those thoughtful 
notes of thine : 
Tell us that all is well with thee, and that the night 

is fine, 
When we so early go to bed, and hear thy voice at 9! 


O cordial cocks of Chagford, we hear thy thought | 


for men, 

We know that thon hast dream’d of us, and wish'd 
to tell us, when 

Thou wak’st us with thy tender song upon the stroke 
of 10! 


O cultured cocks of Chagford, we bless thy well- | 


timed stev'n ; 
We shonld 
starr’d plain of heav’n, 
Hadst thou not kindly rous’d us all exactly at 11! 


O classic cocks of Chagford, so far above all care, 
°Tis bliss, of course—though somewhat 
feel that thou art there, 


Lively as in the morning hours, with midnight in the 
' 


air! 

O constant cocks of Chagford, surely thy day is done, 

Surely, as far as crowing goes, thy long career is run, 

Ab, no, for thou awakest us to hear it striking 1! 

O chafing cocks of Chagford, first let me find my 
& re, 

To fling at thee, to hurl at thee, to make thee black 
and blue, 

Because thy gleeful notes arise—and never fall—at 2! 


O captions cocks of Chagford, did supper disagree ? 


O where, O where, on ali the earth, would I not rath- 


er be, 
Than here where thou the echo wak’st just when it 
striketh 3? 


O choking cocks of Chagford, sad as I was before, 


I never thought, I never thought, my heart could be | 


80 sore 


As now thy fiendish croak dispels my healthy sleep 


at 


O cackling cocks of Chagford, we cannot long sur- | 


vive: 

If thou live on, then we must die, though if thou 
die we thrive; 

And so we lie aud plot thy death through all thy song 
at 5! 


O cunning cocks of Chagford, 1 know thy spiteful 
tricks, 
And I will pay thee back for all, with language and 
with kicks; 
I'll not forget who spoiled my fav'rite morning sleep 
7s) 


at 

O chattering cocks of Chagford, ye all shall be for- 
giv'n 

If ye will let us sleep at last, now suurise lights the 
heav’n. 

Spare us this last and sweetest nap— Ah! no, they 
crow at 7! 


O chuckling cocks of Chagford, I cannot bear this 


weight, 
And I must rise and pelt at thee to show how well 
ate, 
Because thou wilt not give me rest, e’en now that 
it is 8! 
. . . * . . . 


O cruel cocks of Chagford, how ceaselessly ye crow! 

We came to you with buoyant souls—with broken 
hearts we go. 

Never again such night as this may we be doomed 
to know! 
Cuacrorp, July 17, 1883. 


A Milioaie of Rongh-and-Ready.t 


By BRET HARTE, 
**Marvusa,” “THE Luck or Roaring 
Camp,” ETC. 
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CHAPTER III.—( Continued.) 

] E held the letter in his angry hand. He could 

break it open if he wished, and satisfy himself ; 
but it was not addressed to Aim, and the instinct 
of honor, strong even in his rage, was the instinct 
of an adversary as well, No; Slinn should open 
the letter before him. Slinn should explain ev- 
erything, and answer for it. If it was nothing— 
a mere accident—it would lead to some general 
explanation, and perhaps even news of Mamie. 
But he would arraign Slinn, and at once. He put 
the letter in his pocket, quickly retraced his steps 
to his horse, and putting spurs to the animal, fol- 
lowed the high-road to the gate of Mulrady’s pi- 
oneer cabin. 

He remembered it well enough. To a cultiva- 
ted taste it was superior to the more pretentious 
“new house.” During the first year of Mulrady’s 
tenancy the plain square log cabin had received 
those additions and attractious which only a ten- 
ant can conceive and actual experience suggest, 
and in this way the hideous right angles were 
broken with sheds—“ Jean-to” extensious—until 
rtain picturesqueness was given to the irreg- 
ularity of outline, and a home-like security and 
companionship to the congregated buildings. It 
typified the former life of the great capitalist, as 
the tall new house illustrated the loneliness and 
isolation that wealth had given him. But the 
real points of vantage were the years of cultiva- 
tion and habitation that had warmed and enriched 
the soil, and evoked the climbing vines and roses 
that already hid its unpainted boards, rounded its 
hard outlines, and gave projection and shadow 
from the pitiless glare of a summer’s long sun, 
or broke the steady beating of the winter rains. 
It was true that pea and bean poles surrounded 








* The introductory paragraph is written by Miss Su- 
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it on one side, and the only access to the house 
was through the cabbage rows that once were 
the pride and sustenance of the Mulradys. It 
was this fact more than any other that had im- 
pelled Mrs. Mulrady to abandon its site: she did 
not like to read the history of their humble ori- 
gin reflected in the faces of their visitors as they 
entered. 

Don Cesar tied his horse to the fence, and hur- 
riedly approached the house. The door, however, 
hospitably opened when he was a few paces from 
it, and when he reached the threshold he found 
himself unexpectedly in the presence of two pretty 
girls. They were evidently Slinn’s sisters, whom 
he had neither thought of nor included in the 
meeting he had prepared. In spite of his pre- 
occupation, he felt himself suddenly embarrassed, 
not only by the actual distinction of their beauty, 
but by a kind of likeness that they seemed to 
bear to Mamie. 

“ We saw you coming,” said the elder, unaffect- 
edly. “You are Don Caesar Alvarado. My bro- 
ther has spoken of you.” 

The words recalled Don Cesar to himself and 
a sense of courtesy. He was not here to quarrel 
with these fair strangers at their first meeting: 
he must seek Slinn elsewhere, and at. another 
time. The frankness of his reception, and the 
allusion to their brother, made it appear impos- 
sible that they should be either a party to his 
disappointment or even aware of it. His excite- 
ment melted away before a certain lazy ease 
which the consciousness of their beauty seemed 
to give them. He was able to put a few courteous 
inquiries, and, thanks to the paragraph in the 
Record, to congratulate them upon their father’s 
improvement. 

“Oh, pa is a great deal better in his health, and 
has picked up even in the last few days, so that 
he is able to walk round with crutches,” said the 
elder sister, ‘The air here seems to invigorate 
him wonderfully.” 

“And you know, Esther,” said the younger, 
“T think he begins to take more notice of things. 
especially when he is out-of-doors, 
around on the scenery, and his eye brightens as 


if he knew all about it; and sometimes he knits | 


his brows, and looks down so, as if he was trying 
to remember.” 

“You know, I suppose,” explained Esther, “that 
since his seizure his memory has been a blank— 
that is, three or four years of his life seemed to 
have been dropped out of his recollection.” 

“Tt might be a mercy sometimes, sefora,” said 
Don Cesar, with a grave sigh, as he looked at 
tne delicate features before him, which recalled 
the face of the absent Mamie. 

“That’s not very complimentary,” said the 
younger girl, laughingly ; “ for pa didn’t recognize 
us, and only remembered us as little girls—” 

“Vashti!” interrupted Esther, rebukingly ; 
then, turning to Don Cesar, she added, “ my sis- 
ter, Vashti, means that father remembers more 
what happened before he came to California, when 
we were quite young, than he does of the interval 
that elapsed. Dr, Duchesne says it’s a singular 
case. He thinks that, with his present progress, 
he will recover the perfect use of his limbs; 
though his memory may never come back again.” 

“ Unless— 
this morning,” interrupted Vashti again, briskly. 

“IT was going to say it,” said Esther, a little 
eurtly. -“Undess‘he has another stroke. Then 
he will either die or recover his mind entirely.” 

Don Cesar glanced at the bright faces, a trifle 
heightened in color by their eager recital and the 
slight rivalry of narration, and looked grave. He 


was a little shocked at a certain lack of sympathy 


and tenderness toward their unhappy parent, 


They seemed to him not only to have caught that | 


dry, ctirious toleration of helplessness which char- 
acterizes even relationship in its attendance upon 
chronic suffering and weakness, but to have ac- 
quired an unconscious habit of turning it to ae- 
count. In his present sensitive condition, he even 
fancied that they flirted mildly over their parent’s 
infirmity. 

“My brother Harry has gone to Red Dog,” 
continued Esther; “he'll be right sorry to have 
missed you. Mrs. Mulrady spoke to him about 
you; you seem to have been great friends. I 
s’pose you knew her daughter, Mamie; I hear 
she is very pretty.” 

Although Don Cesar was now satisfied that 
the Slinns knew nothing of Mamie’s singular be- 
tavior to him, he felt embarrassed by this con- 
versation. “Miss Mulrady is very pretty,” he 
said, with grave courtesy; “it is a custom of her 
race. She left suddenly,” he added, with affected 
caimness. 

“TI reckon she did calculate to stay here longer 
—so her mother said; but the whole thing was 
settled a week ago. I know my brother was quite 
surprised to hear from Mr. Mulrady that if we 
were going to decide about this house we must 
do it at once. He had an idea himself of moving 
out of the big one into this when they left.” 

** Mamie Mulrady hadn’t much to keep her here, 
considerin’ the money and the good looks she has, 
I reckon,” said Vashti, “She isn’t the sort of 
girl to throw herself away in the wilderness, when 
she can pick and choose elsewhere. I only won- 
der she ever come back from Sacramento. They 
talk about papa Mulrady having business at San 
Francisco, and that hurrying them off! Depend 
upon it that ‘ business’ was Mamie herself. Her 
wish is gospel to them. If she’d wanted to stay 
and have a farewell party, old Mulrady’s business 
would have been nowhere.” 

“Ain’t you a little rough on Mamie?” said 
Esther, who had been quietly watching the young 
man’s face with her large, languid eyes, “‘ con- 
sidering that we don’t know her, and haven’t even 
the right of friends to criticise ?” 

“IT don’t call it rough,” returned Vashti, frank- 
ly, ‘‘ for I'd do the same if I were in her shoes— 
and they’re four-and-a-halves, for Harry told me 
so. Give me her money and her looks, and you 


wouldn’t catch me hanging round these diggings 





He looks | 





You forget what the doctor told us 








—goin’ to choir meetings Saturdays, church Sun- 
days, and buggy-riding once a month—for socie- 
ty! No, Mamie’s head was level; you bet!” 

Don Cesar rose hurriedly. They would pre- 
sent his compliments to their father, and he would 
endeavor to find their brother at Red Dog. He, 
alas! had neither father, mother, nor sister, but 
if they would receive his aunt, the Dofia Inez 
Sepulvida, the next Sunday, when she came from 
mass, she should be honored and he would be de- 
lighted. It required all his self-possession to de- 
liver himself of this formal courtesy before he 
could take bis leave, and on the back of his mus- 
tang give way to the rage, disgust, and hatred of 
everything connected with Mamie that filled his 
heart. Conscious of his disturbance, but not en- 
tirely appreciating their own share in it, the two 
girls somewhat wickedly prolonged the interview 
by following him into the garden. 

“Well, if you must leave now,” said Esther at 
last, languidly, “ it ain’t much out of your way to 
go down through the garden and take a look at 
pa as you go. He’s somewhere down there, near 
the woods, and we don’t like to leave him alone 
too long. You might pass the time of day with 
him ; see if he’s right side up. Vashti and I have 


got a heap of things to fix here yet; but if any- | 


thing’s wrong with him, you can oall us. 
long.” 

Don Caesar was about to excuse himself hur- 
riedly, but that sudden and acute perception of 
all kindred sorrow, which belongs to refined suf- 
fering, checked his speech. The loneliness of the 
helpless old man in this atmosphere of active and 
youthful selfishness touched him, He bowed as- 
sent, and turned aside into one of the long per- 
spectives of bean poles, The girls watched him 
until out of sight. 

“ Well!” said Vashti, “ don’t tell me’ But if 
there wasn’t something between him and that 
Mamie Mulrady, I don’t know a jilted man when 
I see him.” 

“ Well, you needn't have let him see that you 
knew it, so that any civility of ours would look 
as if we were ready to take up with her leavings,” 
responded Esther, astutely, as the girls re-entered 
the house. 

Meantime the unconscious object of their criti- 
cism walked sadly down the old market-garden, 


So- 


whose rude outlines and homely details he once | 
clothed with the poetry of a sensitive man’s first | 


love.» Well, it was a common cabbage field and 
potato-patch afterall. In his disgust he felt con- 
scious of even the loss of that sense of patronage 
and superiority which had invested his affection 
for a girl of meaner condition. His self-respect 
was humiliated with his love. The soil and dirt 
of those wretched cabbages had clung to him, but 
not to her. It was she who had gone higher; it 
was he who was left in the vulgar ruins of his 
misplaced passion. 

He reached the bottom of the garden without 
observing any sign of the lonely invalid. He 
looked up and down the cabbage rows, and 
through the long perspective of pea vines, with- 
out result. There was a newer trail leading from 
a gap in the pines to the wooded hollow which 
undoubtedly intersected the little path that he 
and Mamie had once followed from the high-road. 
If the old man had taken this trail he had pos- 
sibly overtasked his strength, and there was the 
more reason why he should continue his search, 
and render any assistance if required. There was 
another idea which occurred to him, which event- 
ually decided him to go on. It was that both 
these trails led to the decayed sycamore stump, 


do with the mysterious letter. Quickening his 
steps through the field, he entered the hollow, 
and reached the intersecting trail as he expected. 
To the right it lost itself in the dense woods in 
the direction of the ominous stump; to the left 
it descended in nearly a straight line to the high- 
way, now plainly visible, as was equally the bowl- 
der on which he had last diseovered Mamie sitting 
with young Slinn. If he was not mistaken, there 
was a figure sitting there now; it was surely a 
man. And by that half-bowed, helpless attitude, 
the object of his search ! 

It did not take him long to descend the track 
to the highway and approach the stranger He 
was seated with his hands upon his knees, gazing 
in a vague, absorbed fashion upon the hill-side, 
now crowned with the engine-house and chimney 
that marked the site of Mulrady’s shaft. He start- 
ed slightly, and looked up, as Don Cesar paused 
before him. The young man was surprised to 
see that the unfortunate man was not as old as 
he had expected, and that his expression was one 
of quiet and beatified contentment. 

“ Your daughters told me you were here,” said 
Don Cesar, with gentle respect. “I am Cesar 
Alvarado, your not very far neighbor; very happy 
to pay his respects to you, as he has to them.” 

“My daughters?” said the old man, vaguely 
“Oh ves! nice litte girls. And my boy Harry. 
Did you see Harry? Fine little fellow, Harry.” 

“T am glad to hear that you are better,” said 
Don Cesar, hastily, “ and that the air of our coun- 
try does you no harm. God benefit you, sefior !” 
he added, with a profoundly reverential gesture, 
dropping unconsciously into the religious habit 
of his youth. “ May He protect vou, and bring 
you back to health and happiness !” 

“ Happiness ?” said Slinn, amazedly. “I am 
happy—very happy! I have everything I want: 
good air, good food, good clothes, pretty little chil- 
dren, kind friends.” He smiled benignantly at 
Don Cesar. ‘ God is very good to me.” 

Indeed, he seemed very happy; and his face, 
albeit crowned with white hair, unmarked by care 
and any disturbing impression, had so much of 
satisfied youth in it that the grave features of 
his questioner made him appear the elder. Nev- 
ertheless, Don Cesar noticed that his eyes, when 
withdrawn from him, sought the hill-side with the 
same visionary abstraction, 

“Tt is a fine view, Sefior Esslinn,” said Don 
Casar. 











“Tt is a beautiful view, sir,” said Slinn, turn. 
ing his happy eyes upon him for a moment, only 
to rest them again on the green slope opposite. 

“ Beyond that hill which you are looking at— 
not far, Sefior Esslinn—I live. You shall come 
and see me there—you and your family.” 

“ You—you—live there?” stammered the in- 
valid, with a troubled impression—the first and 
only change to the complete happiness that had 
hitherto suffused his face. “ You—and your 
name is—is Ma—” 

“ Alvarado,” said Don Cesar, gently. 
Alvarado.” 

““You said Masters,” said the old man, with 
sudden querulousness. 
“No, good friend. 

Don Cesar, gravely. 

“If you didn’t say Masters, how could J say 
it? I don’t know any Masters.” 

Don Cesar was silent. In another moment 
the happy tranquillity returned to Slinn’s face, 
and Dou Cesar continued : 

“Tt is not a long walk over the hill, though it 
is far by the road. When you are better, you 
shall try it. Yonder little trail leads to the top 
of the hill, and then—” 

He stopped, for the invalid’s face had again 
assumed its troubled expression. Partly to 
change his thoughts, and partly for some inex- 
plicable idea that had suddenly seized him, Don 
Cesar continued : 

“ There is a strange old stump near the trail, 
and in it a hole. In the hole I found this letter.” 
He stopped again—this time in alarm. Slinn had 
staggered to his feet with ashen and distorted 
features, and was glancing at the letter which 
Den Cesar had drawn from his pocket. The 
muscles of his throat swelled as if he were swal- 
lowing; his lips moved, but no sound issued 
from them. At last, with a convulsive effort, he 
regained a disjointed speech, in a voice scarcely 
audible. 

“My letter! my letter! It’s mine! 
me! It’s my fortune—all mine! In the tunnel 
—hill! Masters stole it—stole my fortune! 
Stole it all! See, see !” 

He seized the letter from Don Cesar with trem- 
bling hands, and tore it open forcibly ; a few dull 
yellow grains fell from it heavily, like shot, to the 
ground, 

“See, it’s true! My letter! 
strike! My—my—my God!” 

A tremor passed over his face. The hand that 
held the letter suddenly dropped sheer and heavy 
as the gold had fallen. The whole side of his 
face and body nearest Don Cesar seemed to drop 
and sink into itself as suddenly, At the same 
moment, and without a word, he shpped through 
Don Czsar’s outstretched hands to the ground, 
Don Cesar bent quickly over him, but not longer 
than to satisfy himself that he lived and breathed, 
although helpless. He then caught up the fallen 
letter, and glancing over it with flashing eyes, 
thrust it and the few specimens in his pocket. 
He then sprang to his feet, so transformed with 
energy and intelligence that he seemed to have 
added the lost vitality of the man before him to 
his own. He glanced quickly up and down the 
highway. Every moment to him was precious 
now; but he could not leave the stricken man in 
the dust of the road; nor could he carry him to 
the house; nor, having alarmed his daughters, 
could he abandon his helplessness to their feeble 
arms. He remembered that his horse was still 
tied to the garden fence. He would fetch it, and 


“ Cesar 


I said Alvarado,” returned 


Give it 


My gold! My 


| earry the unfortunate man across the saddle to 
and that the older Slinn might have something to | 


the gate. He lifted him with difficulty to the 
bowlder, and ran rapidly up the road in the di- 
rection of his tethered steed. He had not pro- 
ceeded far when he heard the noise of wheels 
behind him. It was the up stage coming furi- 
ously along. He would have called to the driver 
for assistance, but-even through that fast-sweep- 
ing cloud of dust and motion he could see that 
the man was utterly oblivious of anything but 
the speed of his rushing chariot, and had even 
risen in his box to lash the infuriated and fright- 
ened animals forward 

An hour later. when the coach drew up at the 
Red Dog Hotel, the driver descended from the 
box, white, but taciturn. When he had swallow- 
ed a glass of whiskey at a single gulp, he turned 
to the astonished express agent, who had followed 
him in. 

“One of two things, Jim, hez got to happen,” 
he said, huskily, “Either that there rock hez 
got to get off the road, or Jhave. I’ve seed him 
on it agin !” 

SS a 


CHAPTER IV. 


No further particulars of the invalid’s second 
attack were known than those furnished by Don 
Cesar’s brief statement, that he had found him 
lying insensible on the bowlder, This seemed 
perfectly consistent with the theory of Dr. Du- 
chesne, and as the young Spaniard left Los Gatos 
the next day, he escaped not only the active re- 
porter of the Record, but the perusal of a grate- 
ful paragraph in the next day’s paper recording 
his prompt kindness and courtesy. Dr, Du- 
chesne’s prognosis, however, seemed at fault; the 


| elder Slinn did not succumb to this second stroke, 


nor did he recover his reason. He apparently 
only relapsed into his former physical weakness, 
losing the little ground he had gained during the 
last month, and exhibiting no change in his men- 
tal condition, unless the fact that he remembered 
nothing of his seizure, and the presence of Don 
Cesar, could be considered as favorable. Dr. 
Duchesne’s gravity seemed to give that signiti- 
cance to this symptom, and his cross-questioning 
of the patient was characterized by more than his 
usual curtness. 

“You are sure vou don’t remember walking in 
the garden before you were ill?” he said. “Come, 
think again. You must remember that.’ The 
old man’s eyes wandered restlessly around the 
room, but he answered by a negative shake of his 
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head. “And you don’t remember sitting down 
on a stone by the road ?” 

The old man kept his eyes resolutely fixed on 
the bedclothes before him. “No!” he said, with 
a certain sharp decision that was new to him. 

The doctor’s eye brightened. “ All right, old 
man; then don’t.” 

On his way out he took the eldest Miss Slinn 
aside. ‘‘ He’ll do,” he said, grimly ; “ he’s begin- 
ning to lie.” 

“Why, he only said he didn’t remember,” re- 
sponded Esther. 

“That was because he didn’t want to remem- 
ber,” said the doctor, authoritatively. “The 
brain is acting on some impression that is either 
painful and unpleasant, or so vague that he can’t 
formulate it; he is conscious of it, and won’t at- 
tempt it yet. It’s a heap better than his old self- 
satisfied incoherency.” 

A few days later, when the fact of Slinn’s 
identification with the paralytic of three years 
ago by the stage-driver became generally known, 
the doctor came in quite jubilant. 

“Tt’s all plain now,” he said, decidedly. “That 
second stroke was caused by the nervous shock 
of his coming suddenly upon the very spot where 
he had the first one. It proved that his brain 
still retained old impressions, but as this first act 
of his memory was a painful one, the strain was 
too great. It was mighty unlucky, but it was a 
good sign.” 

“And. you think, then—” hesitated Harry 
Slinn. 

“T think,” said Dr, Duchesne, “ that this activ- 
ity still exists; and the proof of it, as I said be- 
fore, is that he is trying now to forget it, and 
avoid thinking of it. You will find that he will 
fight shy of any allusion to it, and will be cun- 
ning enough to dodge it every time.” 

He certainly did. Whether the doctor’s hy- 
pothesis was fairly based or not, it was a fact 
that, when he was first taken out to drive with 
his watchful physician, he apparently took no no- 
tice of the bowlder—which still remained on the 
road-side, thanks to the later practical explanation 
of the stage-driver’s vision—and curtly refused to 
talk about it. But, more significant to Duchesne, 
and perhaps more perplexing, was a certain mo- 
rose abstraction which took the place of his for- 
mer vacuity of contentment, and an intolerance of 
his attendants which supplanted his old habitual 
trustfulness to their care, that had been varied 
only by the occasional querulousness of an in- 
valid. His daughters sometimes found him re- 
garding them with an attention little short of 
suspicion, and even his son detected a half-sup- 
pressed aversion in his interviews with him. 

Referring this among themselves to his unfor- 
tunate malady, his children perhaps justified this 
estrangement by paving very little attention to it. 
They were more pleasaitly occupied. The two 
girls succeeded to the position held by Mamie 
Mulrady in the society of the neighborhood, and 
divided the attentions of Roughk-and-Ready. The 
young editor of the Record had really achieved, 
through his supposed intimacy with the Mul- 
radys, the good fortune he had jestingly prophe- 
sied. The disappearance of Don Caesar was re- 
garded as a virtual abandonment of the field to 
his rival; and the general opinion was that he 
was engaged to the millionaire’s daughter on a 
certain probation of work and influence in his 
prospective father-in-law’s interests. He became 
successful in one or two speculations, the magic 
of the lucky Mulrady’s name befriending him. In 
the superstition of the mining community, much 
of this luck was due to his having secured the 
old cabin. . 

“To think,” remarked one of the augurs of 
Red Dog—French Pete, a polyglot jester—* that 
while every d—d fool went to taking up claims 
where the gold had already been found, no one 
thought of stepping into the old man’s old chouz 
in the cabbage garden!” Any doubt, however, 
of the alliance of the families was dissipated by 
the intimacy that sprang up between the elder 
Slinn and the millionaire, after the latter's re- 
turn from San Francisco. 

It began in a strange kind of pity for the phys- 
ical weakness of the man, which enlisted the sym- 
pathies of Mulrady, whose great strength had nev- 
er been deteriorated by the luxuries of wealth, 
and who was still able to set his workmen an ex- 
ample of hard labor; it was sustained by a sin- 
gular and superstitious reverence for his mental 
condition, which, to the paternal Mulrady, seem- 
ed to possess that spiritual quality with which 
popular ignorance invests demented people. 

“Then you mean to say that during these 
three years the vein o’ your mind, so to speak, 
was a lost lead, and sorter dropped out o’ sight 
or follerin’ 2” queried Mulrady, with infinite se- 
riousness. 

“Yes,” returned Slinn, with less impatience 
than he usually showed to questions. 

** And durin’ that time, when you was dried 
up and waitin’ for rain, I reckon you kinder had 
visions ?” 

A cloud passed over Slinn’s face. 

‘* Of course—of course,” said Mulrady, a little 
frightened at his tenacity in questioning the ora- 
cle, ‘* Nat’rally, this was private, and not to be 
talked about. I meant, you had plenty of room 
for ’em without crowdin’; you kin tell me some 
day when you’re better, and kin sorter select 
what’s points and what-ain’t.” 

**Perhaps I may some day,” said the invalid, 
gloomily, glancing in a ag of his preoc- 
cupied daughters ; “ when/ we’re alone.” 

When his physical strength had improved, and 
his left arm and side had regained a feeble but 
slowly gathering vitality, Alvin Mulrady one day 
surprised the family by bringing the convalescent 
a pile of letters and accounts and spreading 
them on a board before Slinn’s invalid-chair, 
with the suggestion that he should look over, ar- 
range, and docket them. The idea seemed pre- 
posterous, until it was found that the old man 
was actually able to perform this service, and ex- | 














hibited a degree of intellectual activity and ca- 
pacity for this kind of work that was unsuspect- 
ed. Dr. Duchesne was delighted, and divided 
with admiration between his patient’s progress 
and the millionaire’s sagacitv. ‘* And there are 
envious people,” said the enthusiastic doctor, 
‘*who believe that a man like him, who could 
conceive of such a plan for occupying a weak in- 
tellect without taxing its memory or judgment, 
is merely a lucky fool. Look here! Maybe it 
didn’t require much brains to stumble on a gold 
mine, and it is a gift of Providence. But, in my 
experience, Providence don’t go round buyin’ up 
d—d fools, or investin’ in dead-beats.” 

When Mr. Slinn finally, with the aid of crutch- 
es, was able to hobble every day to the imposing 
counting-house and office of Mr. Mulrady, which 
now occupied the lower part of the new house, 
and contained some of its gorgeous furniture, he 
was installed at a rosewood desk behind Mr. Mul- 
rady’s chair, as his confidential clerk and private 
secretary, The astonishment of Red Dog and 
Rough - and - Ready at this singular innovation 
knew no bounds; but the boldness and novelty 
of the idea carried everything before it. Judge 
Butts, the oracle of Rough-and-Ready, delivered 
its decision. ‘‘ He’s got a man who's physically 
incapable of running off with his money, and has 
no memory to run off with his ideas. How could 
he do better?” Even his own son Harry, com- 
ing upon his father thus installed, was for a mo- 
ment struck with a certain filial respect, and for 
a day or two patronized him. 

In this capacity Slinn became the confidant not 
only of Mulrady’s business secrets, but of his do- 
mestic affairs, He knew that young Mulrady, 
from a freckle-faced, slow country boy, had de- 
veloped into a freckle- faced fast city man, with 
coarse habits of drink and gambling. It was 
through the old man’s hands that extravagant 
bills and shameful claims passed on their way to 
be cashed by Mulrady; it was he that at last laid 
before the father one day his signature perfectly 
forged by the son. 

‘Your eves are not ez good ez mine, you know, 
Slinn,” said Mulrady, gravely. “It’s all right. 
I sometimes make my y’s like that. I'd clean 
forgot to cash that check. You must not think 
you've got the monopoly of disremembering,” he 
added, with a faint laugh. 

Equally through Slinn’s hands passed the rec- 
ord of the lavish expenditure of Mrs. Mulrady and 
the fair Mamie, as well as the chronicle of their 
movements and fashionable triumphs. As Mul- 
rady had already noticed that Slinn had no con- 
fidence with his own family, he didn’t try to with- 
hold from them these domestic details, possibly 
as an offset to the dreary catalogue of his son’s 
misdeeds, but more often in the hope of gaining 
from the taciturn old man some comment that 
might satisfy his innocent vanity as father and 
husband, and perhaps dissipate some doubts that 
were haunting him. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—{ Continued.) 


\ J HEN the horse had been attended to, Mel- 

bury stood uneasily here and there about 
his premises. He was rudely disturbed in the 
comfortable views which had lately possessed 
him on his domestic concerns. It is true that 
he had for some days discerned that Grace more 
and more sought his company, preferred supervis- 
ing his kitchen and bake-house with her step-mo- 
ther to occupying herself with the lighter details 
of her own apartments. She seemed no longer 
able to find in her own hearth an adequate focus 
for her life, and hence, like a weak queen-bee after 
leading off to an independent home, had hovered 
again into the parent hive. But he had not con- 
strued these and other incidents of the kind till 
now. 

Something was wrong in the dove-cot. A ghast- 
ly sense that he alone would be responsible for 
whatever unhappiness should be brought upon 
her for whom he almost solely lived; whom to 
retain under his roof he had faced the numer- 
ous inconveniences involved in giving up the best 
part of his house to Fitzpiers. There was no 
room for doubt that, had he allowed events to 
take their natural course, she would have accept- 
ed Winterborne, and realized his old dream of 
restitution to that young man’s family. 

That Fitzpiers could allow himself to look on 
any other creature for a moment than Grace filled 
Melbury with grief and astonishment. In the 
pure and simple life he had-led it had scarcely 
oecurred to him that after marriage a man might 
be faithless. That he could sweep to the heights 
of Mrs. Charmond’s position, lift the veil of Isis, 
so to speak, would have amazed Melbury by its 
audacity if he had not suspected encouragement 
from that quarter. What could he and his simple 
Grace do to countervail the passions of such as 
those two sophisticated. beings—versed in the 
world’s ways, armed with every apparatus for 
victory? In such an encounter the homely timber- 
dealer felt as inferior as a bow-and-arrow savage 
before the precise weapons of modern warfare. 

Grace came out of the house as the morning 
drew on. The village was silent, most of the 
folk having gone to the fair. Fitapiers had re- 
tired to bed, and was sleeping off his fatigue. 
She went to the stable and looked at poor Dar- 
ling: in all probability Giles Winterborne, by 
obtaining for her a horse of such intelligence 
and docility, had been the means of saving her 
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husband’s life. She paused over the strange 
thought; and then there appeared her father 
behind her. She saw that he knew things were 
not as they ought to be, from the troubled dul- 
ness of his eye, and from his face, different points 
of which had independent motions, twitchings, 
and tremblings, unknown to himself, and invoi- 
untary. 

“He was detained, I suppose, last night?” 
said Melbury. 

“Oh yes; a bad case in the Vale,” she replied, 
calmly. ° 

‘Nevertheless he should have staid at home.” 

“ But he couldn’t, father.” 

Her father turned away. He could hardly 
bear to see his whilom truthful girl brought to 
the humiliation of having to talk like that. 

That night carking care sat beside Melbury’s 
pillow, and his stiff limbs tossed at its presence. 
“T can’t lie here any longer,” he muttered ; strik- 
ing a light he wandered about the room. ‘“ What 
have I done—what have I done for her?” he said 
to his wife, who had anxiously awakened. “I 
had long planned that she should marry the son 
of the man I wanted to make amends to; do ye 
mind how I told you all about it, Lucy, the night 
before she came home? Ah! but I was not 
content with doing right, I wanted to do more !” 

“Don’t raft yourself without good need, 
George,” she replied. “I won’t quite believe 
that things are so much amiss. I won’t believe 
that Mrs. Charmond has encouraged him. Even 
supposing she has encouraged a great many, she 
can have no motive to do it now, What so like- 
ly as that she is not yet quite well, and doesn’t 
care to let another doctor come near her ?” 

He did not heed. ‘Grace used to be so busy 
every day, with fixing a curtain here and driving 
a tin-tack there; but she cares for no employ- 
ment now.” 

“Do you know anything of Mrs. Charmond’s 
past history? Perhaps that would throw some 
light upon things. Before she came here as the 
wife of old Charmond, four or five years ago, not 
a soul seems to have heard aught of her. Why 
not make inquiries? And then do ye wait and 
see more; there'll be plenty of opportunity. 
Time enough to cry when you know ’tis a eryi 
matter; and ’tis bad to meet troubles half-way 

There was some good sense in the notion of 
seeing further. Melbury resolved to inquire and 
wait, hoping still, but oppressed between-whiles 
with much fear. 








CHAPTER XXX. 

Examine Grace as her father might, she would 
admit nothing. For the present, therefore, he 
simply watched, 

The suspicion that his darling child was being 
slighted wrought almost a miraculous change in 
Melbury’s nature. No man so furtive for the 
time as the ingenuous countryman who finds that 
his ingenuousness has been abused. Melbury’s 
heretofore confidential candor toward his gen- 
tlemanly son-in-law was displaced by a feline 
stealth that did injury to his every -action, 
thought, and mood, He knew that a woman 
once given to a man for life took, as a rule, her 
lot as it came, and made the best of it, without 
external interference; but for the first time he 
asked himself why this so generally should be so. 
Moreover, this case was not, he argued, like ordi- 
nary cases. Leaving out the question of Grace 
being anything but an ordinary woman, her pecul- 
iar situation, as it were in mid-air between two 
planes of society, together with the loneliness of 
Hintock, made a husband’s neglect a far more 
tragical matter to her than it would be to one 
who had a large circle of friends to fail back 
upon. Wisely or unwisely, and whatever other 
fathers did, he resolved to fight his daughter's 
battle still. 

Mrs. Charmond had returned. But Hintock 
House scarcely gave forth signs of life, so quietly 
had she re-entered it. He went to church at 
Great Hintock one afternoon as usual, there be- 
ing no service at the smaller village. A few 
minutes before his departure, he had casually 
heard Fitzpiers, who was no church-goer, tell his 
wife that he was going to walk in the wood. 
Melbury entered the building and sat down in his 
pew; the parson came in, then Mrs. Charmond, 
then Mr. Fitzpiers. 

The service proceeded, and the jealous father 
was quite sure that a mutual consciousness was 
uninterruptedly maintained between those two; 
he fancied that more than once their eyes met. 
At the end, Fitzpiers so timed his movement into 
the aisle that it exactly coincided with Felice 
Charmond’s from the opposite side, and they 
walked out with their garments in contact, the sur- 
geon being just that two or three inches in her 
rear which made it convenient for his eyes to 
rest upon her cheek. The cheek warmed up to a 
richer tone. 

This was a worse feature in the flirtation 
than he had expected. If she had been play- 
ing with him in an idle freak, the game might 
soon have wearied her; but the smallest germ of 
passion—and women of the world do not change 
color for nothing—was a threatening condition. 
The mere presence of Fitzpiers in the building, 
after his statement, was wellnigh conclusive as 
far as he was concerned; but Melbury resolved 
yet to watch, 

He had to wait long. Autumn drew shivering- 
ly to its end. One day something seemed to be 
gone from the gardens; the tenderer leaves of 
vegetables had shrunk under the first smart frost, 
and hung like faded linen rags; then the forest 
leaves, which had been descending at leisure, de- 
scended in haste and in multitudes, and all the 
golden colors that had hung overhead were now 
crowded together in a degraded mass under-foot, 
where the fallen myriads got redder and hornier, 
and curled themselves up to rot. The only sus- 
picious features in Mrs. Charmond’s existence at 
this season were two: the first, that she lived 
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with no companion or relative about her, which, 
considering her age and attractions, was some 
what unusual conduet for a young widow in a 
lonely country house; the other, that she did not, 
as in previous years, start from Hintock to winte: 
abroad. In Fitzpiers, the only change from his 
last autumn’s habits lay in his abandonment of 
night study; his lamp never shone from his new 
dwelling as from his old 

If the suspected ones met, it was by such 
adroit contrivances that even Melbury’s vigilance 
could not encounter them together. A simple 
call at her house by the doctor had nothing ir- 
regular about it, and that he had paid two or 
What had pass- 
ed at those interviews was known only to the 
but that Felice Charmond 
was under some one’s influence Melbury soon 
had opportunity of perceiving. ; 

Winter had come on. Owls began to be noisy 
in the mornings and evenings, and flocks of wood- 
One 
day in February, about six months after the mar- 
riage of Fitzpiers, Melbury was returning from 


three such calls was certain. 


parties themselves ; 


pigeons made themselves prominent again. 


Great Hintock on foot through the lane, when he 
lso walking. Mel 
bury would have overtaken him, but at that mo- 
ment Fitzpiers turned in through a gate to one 
of the rambling drives among the 
side of the wood 





saw before him the surgeon 


trees at this 
which led to 


nowhere in par- 
ticular, and the beauty of whose serpentixe curves 
Fe. 
lice almost simultaneously trotted down the lane 
toward the timber-dealer, in 


was the only justification of their existence. 





a little basket-car- 
riage which she sometimes drove about the estate, 
unaccompanied by a servant. » turned in at 
the same place without having seen either Mel- 
bury or apparently Fitzpiers. 


she 


Melburvy was soon 
at the spot, despite his aches and his sixty years. 
Mrs. Charmond had come up with the doctor, 
who was standing immediately behind the car- 
She had turned to him, her arm being 
thrown carelessly over the back of the seat. 


riage, 


They looked in each other’s faces without utter- 
ing a word, an arch yet gloomy smile wreathing 
her lips. Fitzpiers 





ped her hanging hand, 
and, while she still remained in the same listless 
alth- 
ily unbuttoned her glove, and stripped her hand 
of it by rolling back the gauntlet over the fin- 
so that it came off inside out. He 
raised her hand to his mouth, she still reclining 
passively, watching him as she might have watch 
eda fly upon her dress. At last she said, “ Well, 
sir, what excuse for this disobedience ?” 
“T make none.” 


attitude, looking volumes into his eyes, he 





gers, then 


“Then go your way, and let me go mine.” 
She snatched away her hand, touched the pony 
with the whip, and left him standing there, hold 
ing the reversed glove. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Blackberry Design for Chair Backs, etc. 
See illustration on page 836, 

A CONVENTIONAL arrangement of the blackberry 
with blossoms and fruit is the subject of this 
South Kensington design. 
crewels that approach as nearly as may be to the 
natural tints. It forms a handsome decoration 
for the end of a chair back or searf ; but as it is 
capable of being repeated inde finitel v, it can be 


applied to a variety of other purposes. 


It is worked solidly in 


For a 
chair back it is effective worked on a ground of 
linen not very light in color. It is also extreme- 
ly artistic on a light silk or satin ground, or on 
plush. Too many linen chair backs in a room 
are apt to be unpleasantly obtrusive, and they are 
| 


st 





now often being made of such materials as p 
and satin sheeting. 
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Orive.—The velv sh basque wonld not be 





suitable with your striped Cheviot skirt. Get instead 
a postilion of brown or of green cloth made severely 
plain, with velvet cuffs, collar, and buttons if you 
wish. Why not use striped velvet or Bengaline, or 
else camel’s-hair, for a polonaise with your velvet 
skirt, for an afternoon dress? 

L. E. C.—Soft fine cloth or else cashmere wadded 
will make a pretty cloak for a girl of three years 
Make witha short waist, gathered skirt, and deep collur 
like acape. Add a velvet collar, cuffs, and belt. 

Jane L.—Brown and green are combined in some 
of the most fashionable dresses, also heliotrope with 
Snéde, blue with brown, red with blue, and black wit 


den brown, or red 





e blue cloth with black Persian or 
else chinchilla bands will be f Black vel- 
vet and silk dresses brightened with red, or any blue, 
or terra-cotta silk dresses, or the pink and red you sug- 
gest, will be appropriate for you to receive in. A red 
velvet bonnet with large jets will be handsome for the 
theatre. Silk beaded and passementerie jerseys will 
be worn, and the pleated wool jerseys are suitable for 


sonable, 


morning wear and for light mourning. Reading and 
music are always act eptable entertainment. You can 
have refresiiments or not as you please ; bouillon, tea, 





and ices are quite sufficient, or tea only if you prefer. 








Caen. —The currants may have been too ripe—pos- 
sibly watery—or the jelly may have been overhoiled. 
No. XXX. of Miss Corson’s ** $500 a Year” gives re- 
cipe for currant shrub; also for liqueur and cordial! 
ot other berries. The liquid jelly might be used for 


these beverages, or for wa 





proceeding upon the 
basis that it is sweetened fruit juice. Or it might be 
jellied by the addition of a littl iss Or gelatine 

A steel-colored costume would be appropriate for an 
afternoon wedding, 

O. R. 8.—T'an brown cloth jackets made with lapped 
seams, double-breasted, close - fitting, coming well 
over the bips, and slightly longer in front than back, 
are very fashionable for the street. They are buttoned 
with dark smoked-pearl] buttons that have eyes. 

H. E. S.—Get dark blue serge or cloth with a coat of 
the same for a winter suit. ‘or a black silk dress 
choose French faille or else Bengaline, and make by 
hints lately given in the Bazar Ii 
thing different, get basket-woven or check black satin 
for the basque, with striped skirts alternately of faille 
and the checks. 

13.—For $150 you might buy your friend a choice 
old engraving, or a piece of silver, or a Royal Wore 
ter vase, or an enamelled flower pin with small dia- 
monds, any one of which she would prize, no matter 
how rich she may be. 

Grace Evanoetine.—Make the pointed waist and 
drapery of your striped sample with a white lace 
skirt mounted on yellow satin surah. See descriptions 
of evening dresses in late numbers of the Bazar in 
the New York Fashions, 
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you wish some- 
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TOMB OF SULTAN SELIM V 


SKETCHES IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

UNE is the month for seeing the Bosporus at its best. At this time it 
ey is not immoderate to say that the Bosporus—a waterway unique in 
the whole world—presents to dazzled eyes a scene of such surpassing 
beauty that any, even the happiest, description would fail to realize it to 
persons who have not actually beheld it. Added to the distractions of 
nature there are all those of the summer season, Petala’s Hotel at The- 
rapia is agog with fresh costumes and pretty faces. Riding parties, 
boating, and tennis are arranged ; and diplomacy, delivered from its ex- 
hausting labors of the past months, allows its features to drop into a yawn, 
In the Mar 
mora, not far from the Asiatic coast, Prinkipo lies with her sisters, an 
emerald in a sea of gold. 


and brings forth a soft hat, easy coat, and cigarette case. 


Earth, sea, and sky—a writer may be excused 
for harping upon these, for Constantinople begins and ends with them— 
have here joined their hands to make an island such as Calypso might 
What a prospect! From the 
heights of the Mysion Olympus to the Seraglio cluster of white roofs 
and green trees, the old walls, and St. Sofia, the unending stretch of the 
Marmora to the hills that close in the Bosporus. Life here is very 
breezy and pleasant, and slips away in a round of even enjoyment. 

For a study of Oriental types and motley costumes, one cannot do bet 
ter than to take one’s stand at either end of the Galata Bridge, and watch 
the toll-taking by the white-bloused keepers. Unfortunately the pictu- 
resque, as in other Oriental cities, is steadily becoming influenced by the 
hideous apparel of modern civilization, and the old Turkish costumes, in 
their wealth of gold embroidery, are few and far between. Even the 
Turkish soldier has been robbed of his famous Zouave attire, and struts 
in ill-eut serge, like any modern European campaigner. The beg- 
gars still remain—civilization does not remove them. The poor Turkish 
lady with her three-weeks-old baby, the blind, the maimed, and the lep- 
ers still litter the bridge and waylay Europeans. 

It would be contrary to all precedent to omit mention of the street dogs 
in a sketch of Constantinople. They are not peculiar to the capital, but 
to be found throughout the empire and the East generally. What their 
number amounts to would be difficult to say, but it must be considerable. 
In the Grand Rue de Péra they may be given at an average of ten to 
every hundred yards, They ave more visible in fine weather than in wet, 


have chosen, such as Calypsoes choose. 
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PANORAMA OF THE BOSPORUS. 
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KIOSK OF THE SWEET WATERS. 








TURKISH FIREMEN. 
SKETCHES IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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THE DOGS OF STAMBOUL, INQUIRY OFFICE—IMPERIAL OTTOMAN BANK 

which is natural, and at dusk than earlier in the day. It has been | collect; for each contingent has its district, which is jealously | neath. On they surge, a white-clad body of two or three scores of 
said that they are more numerous in the Turkish than the Frank | guarded against strangers. To lead a dog through the streets of | men with a hose and extinguishing apparatus laid upon a structure 
quarters, the reason being treatment with greater kindness, Constantinople is an undertaking. If you have a stick, your charge | of wood which is carried aloft in their midst. They go by at the 

In many ways the dogs are curious and interesting. Their size | will not be molested ; but all the dogsof the neighborhood willcome | rate of a mile in six or seven minutes, speedily getting out of view, 
and appearance are those of a low-class English sheep-dog; their | round, and at a safe distance raise a piteous howling in protest. | making a passage through everything, and followed by a literal 
color a brown varying from reddish to yellowish; their ears short, Amongst the things Constantinople is famous for are its fires, | tag, rag, and bobtail. 
noses sharp. They spend most of their time sleeping; in summer | Most of the houses being constructed of wood, and very oldand dry, | The number of the cemeteries is a striking link with the Otto- 
in the sun, in winter curled up under some projection out of the | it is only necessary for one of them to get ablaze in a wind for a | man past. The marks of the dead are found everywhere ; it is im- 
rain. At night two or three will lie close together for warmth. | whole quarter to be devastated. If the fire is close at hand it is | possible to walk in any direction without lighting upon some mau 
When food is thrown ont to them, where before there were only a | soon put in evidence by the commotion in the streets. You throw | soleum, a mosque with an imperial tomb, its enclosure with the trees 
few to be seen, a crowd of all the dogs of the district will quickly | up your window and look out to see the fire-brigade passing be- | and turbaned stones of white marble, or a forest of cypresses, 
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TAKING TOLL—BRIDGE OVER THE GOLDEN HORN. 
SKETCHES IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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terebinths, or mulberries, covering the resting- | 
places of many generations of Moslems and Ra- 
vahs, The solemn, gloomy, quiet, and sad beauty | 
of these Fields of the Dead is irresistible; to this 
is due the sense of mournfulness in the capital, 
which affects all residents and travellers, Con- 
stantinople lies as though some English cemetery 
of vast extent were taken, and in the midst of it a 
city grew up, with burial-grounds for parks, and 
mausoleums for churches. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
HUNDREDS OF BOTTLES PRESCRIBED. 

Dr. C. R. Dake, Belleville, Il, says: *‘ 1 have pre- 
ecribed hundreds of bottles of it. It is of great value 
in all forms of nervous disease which are accompanied | 
by loss of power.” —[Ado.] 





$1000 REWARD 
for your labor, and more, cau be earned ina short time | 
if yon at once write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Ma rine, 
for information about work which you can do and live 
at home, whatever your locality, at a profit of from $5 | 
to $25 and upwards daily, Some have made over $50 


in a day. All is new. Hallet & Co. will start you 
Capital not reqnired. All ages. Both sexes. All par 
ticulars free. Those who are wise will wriie at once 


and learn for themselves. 
every worker.—(Adv. } 


Snug little fertanee nals 





FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 
** Brown's Bronchial Troches™” have been used, with 
unfailing success, for the relief and cure of Coughs, 
Hoarseness, and other throat troubles. Rev. Henry 
Warp Breouer says of them: “J have never changed 
my mind respecting them from the first, except I think 
vet better of that which I beqan by thinking well of. I 
have also commended them to friends, and they have 
proved extremely serviceable. I do not hesitate to say 
that your Troches are pre-eminently the best.” —{ Adv.) 





Farms on James River, Va., for ten dollars a month. 
Send for i/lustrated circulars and maps. J. F. Mancha, 
Claremont, Va.—[Adv. 





ADVE RT MISHMEN'! s. 
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Breakist Ci foci 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 
}, admirably adapted for invalids as 
i well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Vv. BAKER & C0,, Dorchester, Mass, 


DECKER 
PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 















SREAly 
FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 


SE‘‘Cerealine Flakes”’ in pie paste 


and save halfthe butter or lard usu- 


ally needed for shortening. By care- | 


ful test such a pie crust is as much 
more digestible than ordinary pie 
crust as 100 is greater than 77. 


Cereatine M'r’c Co., Cotumsus, Inv, 


(JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


FREE | i 











CATARRH G& ured. — Sam; 


B.S. Lauderbach 


le treatment 
Co., Newark, N. J. 





FURS. 
(0. CONTHERS SONS 


(Established A.D. 1820) 
184 Fifth Avenue, New York. 























| Seal-Skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 


Wraps; 
Astrakhan (Black Persian) Jackets, Pelerines, 
Wraps, Xe. ; 
Muffs, Boas, and Trimmings of various Furs ; 
Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables ; 





Fur-Lined W raps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes; | 


Gents’ Cloth Coats, Linen and Trimmed Fur ; 
Novelties in C hoice and Rare Furs, Skins, &c. ; 


At Prices that will amply repay a 
Visit to our Warerooms. 


Fashion-Plate Descriptive Catalogue and Price- 
List sent on application. 

Orders by Mail, or information desired, will re- 
ceive special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, 
satisfactory references are furnished, 
will be sent on approval. 


lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians ofall Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 

The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c. , $1.00. 


t®” A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Wetts, Riouarvson, & Co., Burlington, Vt 


goods 
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Latest novelty, 
the 
perinl Elastic Spring, require no net, no hairpin; 
and $5 upward. 

Feather-light SWITCHES, all of naturally curly 
hair, $ each, equal to $10 ones elsewhere. 

All Hair Goods retailed at wholesale prices. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in 
EXCH: ANGI E; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURLING on the premises by best French art- 
Hair dyeing a shampooing a specialty. 


$3 





ists, 


| Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per box. THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for 
beautifying the complexion, the greatest success of the 
period ,$2,c: 
tifying conmetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO, 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine 
as the blnsh on the peach, 50c. and $1 a bottle by mail. 

Auburnine, for changing any color hair to the 
new fashionable Auburn, $2 a bottle. Catalogue free 


| of charge. 
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.. Boston, Mass. 


KNABE 








PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Pouch, Workmansip, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 24 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








FOR 


CURE "i: DEAF 


Pecx’s Patent IMPROVED CUSHIONED EAR Darts 
Perfeesi ithe Resto stare dram the mm. favs gom, and perform the 
wee ortable and 
All ~yY* even whispers 
Bend fori illustrated: book with = 
FB, HISOOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


slags, in alatincly, Ben 


BABY BANGS, lifelike, and | 
RECAMIER Coiffure, charming, with my Im- | 





or 


| ing, 





nnplete,and a complete assortment of bean- | 
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Tomwet Soaps: 


“You have demonstrated that a ferfect/y pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 


mend to ladies and to the communit in — 
the employment of your vere [a Bal le 
soap over any 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


OUR CATALOGUE. 


Has so increased in size that we now 





issue it in two parts. 

Part 1 contains STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS ONLY, 
200 pages, 9x 11 inches, showing design, 


and comprises about 











Ridley's Ney uling 


WHICH GIVES THEM ADDITIONAL SPACE IN 


WHICH TO TRANSACT BUSINESS THIS SEA- 
SON, WILL BE THRONGED WITH AN 


ARMY OF PURCHASERS, 


As a Larger Assortment ot 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


| WILL BE DISPLAYED THROUGHOUT THEIR 


5 Acres of Selling Space 
THAN BY ANY OTHER HOUSE in the COUNTRY. 


DOLLS! DOLLS! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS, from the . a 
riced FRENCH DOLL TO THE CHEAPEST R 
ABY. DOLLS OF EVERY NATION, Sat AND 


| AGE, AND THOSE THAT SPEAK AND CR 


size, and price of nearly 5000 of the new- | 
| est designs, most of which are original 


with us. This book is now ready. 
Part 2 contains illustrated 


tions for Kensington 


instruc- 
Painting, Lustre 
Painting, Lava Work, Tapestry 
Drawn Work, Honiton and Point 
Lace Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris 
Tinting, Tissue-Flower Making, Embroid- 
ery Stitches, Alliance Embroidery, 
etc., 
all that is newest and best 
Work and Nevelties in Decoration. 


etc., 


Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 
BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


In ordering, please mention whether 
Part 1 or Part 2 is wanted. 





BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LRATHER, FOR IT 





CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 

-+ HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other, 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 





Jc DIAMOND WORDS, 
“There-are a few things that I believe in 


with all my heart, and it affords me pleasure to tell of 
one of them."’ The speaker was Itx-Senator Albert 
Merritt, head of the large fruit firm, 82 Park Place, 
N. Y., and the scene his office. “1 was sick, and feared 
that I had become fated to endure the tortures of dys- 


TOYS! TOYS! 


EVERY NOVELTY in the latest Toys for Out-door 


| and Home Amusement. 


Paint- | 


in Fancy 


THE LARGEST DISPLAY OF BOOKS, BY THE 
BEST AUTHORS, AND AT ‘THE LOWEST PRICES. 


JEWELRY. 


Genuine Gold Jewelry, Watches, Diamonds, Precious 
Stones, etc 


Clocks, Bronzes, Figures, Venetian Vases, and Urns. 





OUR PRICES CAN BE RELIED UPON AS BE- 
ING CONSIDERABLY BELOW those of Regular 


: : _? | Jewelry Stores. WE GUARANTEE EVERYTHING. 
with numerous engravings, showing | 


ta SELECTIONS OF JEWELRY CAN BE NOW 
MADE, AND DEPOSITED IN OUR SAFES free of 


| all risks to purchasers, until the Holidays, upon the 
| payment of a mere nominal deposit. 


pepsia and a dangerous affection of the Kidneys. A | 


relative said tome: ‘ Why dou’t you try Dr. Kennedy's 
Favorite Remedy?’ I did so. I grew steadily better, 
could eat, digest, sleep, work with a clearer head, and 
the yellow color of my skiu had given place to the tones 
That Announce Pure Blood, 
and every organ of the body in healthy action. Dr. 
Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy is entitled to the credit 
of saving my life. If any one seeing this has a doubt 
about the truth of my statements, let him write to me. 
I can give you the names and addresses of fifty persons 
who affirm, as I do, that Favorite Remedy, made and 
sold by Dr. David Kennedy, of Rondout, N. Y., has 
been to them a help and a blessing in time of need.” 
Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, 
@ Rondout, N. Y. Al! Druggists. $1; 6 for $5. @ 


EPPS’S| 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfinous Hair Removed; Flesh Incre or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed :; I)l-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), ete. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 

Prof. MoLean, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 














| elty in a work. in &Oe., anid 
| express charges. Wale Silk 





Gold and Silver Headed Canes and Umbrellas in the 
latest Mountings. 


MEN’S SUSPENDERS IN GLASS BOXES. SILK 
AND CASHMERE MUFFLERS, NECK WEAR, 
GLOVES, ete. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


For Ladies and Gentlemen in Fancy Boxes, put up in 
Dozens and Half Dozens. 

IN THIS LINE OF GOODS we make an unusually 
Large Display. 


THE EASIEST WAY OUT 


OF THE DILEMMA OF THE PUZZLING 
QUESTION, WHAT TO BUY FOR A CHRIST- 
MAS PRESENT FOR YOUNG OR OLD, IS TO 
VISIT RIDLEY’S, WHERE THE GREAT DIS. 
PLAY WILL PROVE A VALUABLE AID. 
WHAT WE DO NOT KEEP 
+ EASILY ANSWERED THAN WHAT 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
AND FAIRS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


FILLED PROMPTLY AND WITH SCRUPULOUS 
EXACTNESS. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311+ to 321 Grand St.; 


56 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST., N.Y 


-_ WILBUR’S 
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eit fe fe 
ures no vonne. nats ual le for fw Byspeptics 
hiidren se) 9 
. Le 
Our Siow Dollar Packa 

—_ six packages, S55 Need 7 wa oak alone, 
i ion We pay allinailand 

etc., address Mur. R. Corrons, 795 Broadway, . &} 2 
In New York by a lady 


family use. 
" UR & & sox, Philadelphia. 
bred are still Headquarters for Crazy 
LADIES’ hwork "og TA AE 
contains an i Assortment St 
Si ilks, aur 29 lar package of best 
broidery suk, = one of Designs and 
BGe.: a package, assorted colors > t. quality ; six packages, @1. 
emnants of exquisite patterns and finest quality for 
Patchwork Pillow ha ams, &c., the latest nov- 
orks, New aven, Conn. 
TEW YORK SHOPPING AGENC! ¥. . 
IN > Purchases of every description. For Circulars, 
SHOPPING of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without char OND, For circular, references, Sty “9 
address MISS A. BO 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Ci 
Qa eon of every description promptly attend- 
edto. Nocommission charged. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss E. H. DEIHM, 27 Union Square, N. Y. 
Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, vii ier 


. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,? New York. 
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elon 
Constak le K ¥ 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS 


at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A large line of plain and fancy Camels’- 
Hairs, Cheviots, Carmelite Serges, Lin- 
sey Woolseys, etc, of this season’s 
importation. 


SDroadovary HK 9th st. 


1784. 





BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
aniithen 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our preminms, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
onr Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity ‘The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D'Uyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artista, in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced 
They comprise : 

Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘' Yum-Yum.” 

Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 

‘Three Little Maids from School.” 

Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.”’ 

George Thorne, as - - - - ‘'Ko-Ko.”’ 

Courtice Pounds, as - ~- ‘' Nanki-Poo.” 

Frederici, as - - - -‘'The Mikado.” 

Fred Billington, as - - ‘ Pooh-Bah.” 

Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 
each, but to any ene who uses our soap, and sends 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and fall 
post-office address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 


1. L. CRACIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 















WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
box—all good silk and good colors. Sent by E 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
in each package. Send Postal note or Stamp: 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 


~~ 
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ICHTHYOL SOAP 2AREeR* dict: 

STIEFEL, Offen- 
bach on the Main. Ichthyol, a recent discovery, 
very effectnal in the treatinent of Skin dise . has 
been utilized in the most practical manner in this Soap, 
which the Manufacturer asserts is especially useful in 
Curing Eczema, Erysipelas, Salt-Rieum, Ringworm, 
Skin-worms, Scab, Red Spots, and all stages of Rosacea 
(an inflamed condition of the skin generally located on 
or about the nose, and a sorry blemish to faces that 
would otherwise be fair), and will produce a fresh and 
healthy complexion. The unpleasant affliction, a red 
nose, and all gradations of redness of the skin, can 
be favorably treated with this soap. Obtainable of 
druggists, or a cake and a circular will be sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & ©0., 
Wholesale Agents for the U. S., 170 William St., N.Y. 





ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


} AS been known for 85 years as the best and safest 

preserver and beautifier ofthe hair, and has a most 
delicate and fragrant bouquet it prevents it falling off 
or turning gray, strengthens weak hair, and makes it 


or mineral ingredients, and can also be had in a golden 
color for fair and golden-haired people and children. 





We | 





Avoid spurious imitations, and also cheap hair oils, | 


which are mostly composed of cheap and rancid oil, 
and produce eruptions on the scalp, and buy only Row- 
lands’ Macassar Oil, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold by the best druggists. 
LL Genuine THREE-LEAF TWILLS 
for fine dress linings have priuted on the selvage 
of every yard: ‘GILBERT M’F'G CO.” *,* 








| advertised 
| Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


Useful Holiday Gifts. 


NECKWEAR AND SUSPENDERS 


200 Dozen Men's Fine Neckwear, in Knots and 
Four-in-Hauds, at 48e, each. 

Special line of finest quality Men’s Neckwear, worth 
$1.75; at $1.00 each. 

Men's Silk-faced Elastic-web Suspenders, at 48. pair. 

By? agg All-silk Suspenders, fancy patterns, 
at ec. 


5000 UMBRELLAS. 


2000 All-silk 26-inch Silk Umbrellas, paragon frames, 
natural handles, at 81.753 worth $2.50, 

1500 26-inch All-silk Umbrellas, 14-karat gold mount- 
ings, at $2.503 worth $3.50. 

1000 26-inch All-silk Umbrellas, sterling - silver 
mountings, at $2.403 worth $3.25. 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 


500 Dozen All-silk Fancy Handkerchiefs, assorted 
colors and patterns, at 25e. each; worth 38c. 

600 Dozen China Hemstitched, in white and colors, 
ut 39c., 50c., G5c., Tc., 85c., and $1.00. 

150 Dozen 24-inch Hemstitched China Silk, col- 
ored borders, special value, at 98c. 

Fancy Brocaded Silk Handkerchiefs, in plain and 
fancy colors, 35c., 45c., 59c., T5c., S5e., 9Sc., and $1. 25. 

Gents’ Silk Mufflers, black, white, and colored, 
in plain, fancy, brocaded, checks and stripes, $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50, $2.98, $3.50. 


Le Boutillier | Of 234d 
Street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


BARGAINS © 
BOYS’ CLOTHES. 





We find that we did not make enough 
suits to sell from $5 to $6 to supply the de- 
mand of our trade this season, and as we 
have a large steck selling from $8 to $10, 
we are filling in the low-priced lots from 
the better grades in order to keep up our as- 
sortment of prices, thereby giving our cus- 


tomers (right in the height of the season) | 


REAL BARGAINS in desirable goods. 

VERY ATTRACTIVE novelties in 
OVERCOATS for SMALL BOYS, and all 
the latest styles—including a fine line of 
NEWMAREETS and REEFING JACK- 
ETS, for BOYS and YOUTHS from 6 toi7 
years, at the LOWEST PRICES. 


Mail orders have careful and prompt attention. 


BEST & CO., 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


x Benedict's Time. 


DIAMONDS 


AND 


A SPECIALTY. 

Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry, and Silverware. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 

Only Store, Benedict Building, 171 Broad- 

* way, cor. Cortlandt St. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 
PARIS CLOVES. 

Our ** Chanut’? Gloves, Imported directly from 





x 


our Factory in Paris, are recommended for their high | 


degree of excellence, and ladies will find it to their 
advantage to try our own make, which is acknowl-. 
edged to be superior in fit, elegance, and durability. 
All onr Gloves are repaired free of charge. 
Price-list and Color Card sent on application. 
J. M. CHANUT & CIE., 
PARIS, 107 AVENUE D’ORLEANS, 
NEW YORK, COR. 5TH AVE. & 14TH ST. 
BOSTON, 3 TEMPLE PLACE. 
BALTIMORE, !6 NORTH CHARLES ST. 


* ‘ 
LADIES, 

A fresh, natural, and lovely complexion is the in- 
fallible result of using Mme. LEWENBERG’S 
PASTILLES DE FLORENCE (white or tinted), 
known to thousands as the safest powder or 
cream. For sallowness, Rouge Powder is not 
affected by perspiration or washing. Price 50 
cents. Ask Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 

N. B.—Samples and testimonial mailed free 
on receipt of postage stamp, by Mme. LEWEN- 
BERG, 258 West 23d St., N. Y. (Mention Paper.) 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION ! 

Saleslady on Canal St., city, writes: “Even in this 
short time Dr. Campbell's Arsenic Complexion Wafers 
have done me a great deal of good; I have no pimples 
now, and my complexion looks clear and healthy; I 
used to feel so tired, 8o dull, so lifeless, but I do not 
feel so now, but bright, cheerful, and happy.” Harm- 
less. By mail, 50c. and $1.00. Samples, 25c. Pre- 





beautifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no lead | pared ONLY by 


JAS. P. CAMPBELL, M.D., 
146 West 16th St., New York, 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superflwous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither tortnrons electricity nor any of the 
oisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 





|} required 
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Be NEF 20%, | 

a | 

Now offer among their Immense Assortme nt | 
| 

} 


of Sine 


WINTER WRAPS 


The following Two Styles, Special : 








for $24.98. 


Made of extra Jine veal SEAL PLUSH, 
closely resembling Alaska Seal, lined with fine 
Quilted Satin, &e. 


_—————— 


46 different styles of Winter Wraps are now 
in stock for selection. 
Eve ry garme nt is guaranteed pe rfect in fit, style. 


and workmansh ip. 


At prices, as usual, lowe Tr than any othe r house. 


Gth Ave, & 20th St. 
Fas. Pearsall &Co's 


‘ilo-Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 





unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisi- 
bility of FiLosELLE. It is dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are 
identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian 
and Indian Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
(2) will Wash, 
(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canada, Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 
N.B.—The name ‘PEARSALL’S’ and the words 
*UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
No other is Genuine. Imitations abound. 





ASTHMA CURED 


| choice selec 


Jine pure Linen Lawn, 19%. each, $2. 


ke re hie fs, scolloped edi ye, i 





CERMAN ASTHMA CURE 





ART SILKS, 


Desirable for Easel Drapes, Mantel Scarfs, Pillows, | 
Sash-curtains, Lining Baskets, and all kinds of artistic | 
Fancy Work. We have in stock over seventy-five de- 
signs and colorings, ranging in price from 50 cents to 
$1.50 per yard. Libera! samples of the whole assort- 
ment will be sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


OWEN MOORE & CO., Congress Street, 
+ Portland, Maine. 


~ DRESSMAKING MADE EASY! | 


By sing the Celebrated Wetterhall Self-Instruet- 
ing Actual Measure System, wihici: is considered 
to be the simplest and best used. Sample systems, $3 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 
WARE A BROWN, Red Wing, Minn. 





DR. HUMPHREYS’ Rook, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 








PLAY THE PIANO AND ORGAN 

By using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. Any person can 
play a tune on either instrument at once without theaid | 
of a teacher. No previous knowledge of music whatever | 
Send for book of testimonials free. Address 
HEARNE & C@.,, P.O. Box 1487, New York. 
TOKOLOGY Complete LADIES GUILE 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D 


The very best book for N . Sample esfree. | 
Cloth, $2.00; Morocco, ge AS y coe leago. = | 
; Di | 

| 

} 


Pruner says she will have no other. The genuine have 
“GILBERT M’F’G CO.” stamped on the selvage. *,* 


'SLEE 


DamedksSons 


[DRY-GOODS HOUSE.] 


SPECIAL SALE OF 
FINE LINEN H’D’K°F’S. 


Shall offer in 
, a 


this sale an opportunity to secure 
tions for Holiday Gifts, at prices 25 per 


} 
; 


cent. less than any other house 
Ladies’ Fine Hemstitched Linen 
Handkerchiefs, Elegant Hand-Worked Initial, one 
and two inch hem, 25c. each ; 


Ladies’ pure 


Handkerchie fs, spectral bargains, 13 


5000 dozen 
requiar price 40c. 

Linen Hemstitched 
c. each ; $1 50 


1000 dozen 
dozen. 
Immense bargain of Ladies’ Fine Hemstitched 
Handkerchiefs, half inch hem, all new designs, in 
25 


dozen ; 
worth double. 

Special sale of Hand Embroidered Linen Hand- 
f 0c. each ; worth 98e 

Gents’ Initial Hemstit hed, Extra Fine Linen, 
Beautiful Hand -Worked Letter, put up in fancy 
bores of half dozen each, $2.88 ; worth $3.50. 
Best value ever offe red in Gents’ Hemstitched 


Handkerchiefs, 25c. each ; $8.00 dozen. Our own 


| wmportation. 


Men’s Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, extra size, 


18¢. each ; $1.50 dozen. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 Broadway, bet. 9th and 10th Sts., 


NEW YORE., 

WILL OFFER DURING THE NEXT 30 DAYS 
THE BALANCE OF THEIR CLOAKINGS, ASTRA- 
KHANS, AND DRESS CLOTHS, AT GREATLY RE 
DUCED PRICES. 

N. B.—A LARGE LOT OF DRESS LENGTHS, 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, AT HALF PRICE. 


Mail Order Department. 
THE GREAT FEATURE 


Of this department will be the 
sending of all goods to the 
amount of $5.00 and over free 
of all Mail or Express charges. 


JACKSON'S. 


777 Broadway, bet. 9th and 10th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


THE IMPROVED 








BURNER 


Gives a light of sixty candle-power, equal to seven 
common burners, and will fit any ordinary lamp. This 
burner has been greativ improved, and is now beyond 
question the best lamp burner ever made. Asa reading 
lightit hasnoequal, Price, burnerand chimney, $1.25 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. CO., 


82 and 84 Church St., and 10 East Fourteenth St., N.Y. 


SHINY CLOTHES. 


Anti-Shine removes all shine or gloss cansed by 


wear, from silks, satins, worsted goods, &c. Does not 
injure the finest fabric. Satisfaction gnaranteed or 
money refunded. Price, postpaid, 50c., or 3 packages 
for $1.00. Address HOWARD THURBER, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Mechanically induced, with- 
out optates; harmless. reli- 
able; no discomfért. Per- 
sons troubled Dy SLEEP- 
ESSNESS, Sur pemehins on this subject, address x * 

* Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, New York, 


LENDING LIBRARY 
Of the Society of Decorative Art, 28 East 2ist 
Street, New York. by 
mail. and postage both ways. 
Catalogues sent gratis on application. . 


Text Books loaned and ‘sent 
Terms, one cent « day 





LEGANT CARDS For Sonar Books. New 
Lot just published. Send 
6c. to H. M. Brooks & Co., Springtield, O., fora 


Catalogue free. 


large new sample set of above 
fo 1A Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 
and Cure, being the experi tan 
actual sufferer, by Jouw H. MoALvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 
years Tax Uollector, Sent free to auy address. 


FREE 


By return mail. Full Description 
Moody’s New Tailor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 











GRANGER he, with locks of 


snow 3; 


All his life has been harnessed 





to plough and to hoe. 
“Will vou tell me, sir, what it is to sew?’ 


|; “Wa-a-l, I-ll sw-o-w! Stranger, d-o-a-n-’t you 












DUDE is he, a swell, a beau, 

A tailor’s block new styles to show. 

“Beg pardon, my friend: what is it 
to sew /” 

“Weally, young fellow! now do 

talk slow ; 


I s’pose there’s a thwimble an’—a some- 

















eyes glow 

At a bow of bright ribbons or 
swallow-tailed beau. 

* Pardon me, miss: what is it to 
sew ¢” 

Let me see. 
did use to know. 

How odd and old-fashioned 
some habits do grow! 

Now, all of my mind that 
I have to bestow : 

I exhausted in buying. 
I’ve no time to sew.” 


“To sew / 


Well, I 





\ 
know ¢ = : a thing, you know— 
Puttin’ seed in ground to make it grow.” BF ee et Ah, yas, by Jove! an’—a g-u-i-r-l—that’s so.” 
al 
RICH-TONED belle, whose bright NN 









BACHELOR he, who isn’t a beau; 
Considers a woman his natural foe. 


“Do you know, sir, what it is to 






sew ?” 
“Well, ’m no tailor, but this I do 
¥ know, 

Be it sewing, or cooking, or mixing of dough, 
Or anything else of which women blow, 


Man has excelled them. But hens will crow.” 















SEAMSTRESS she, with head bent low; 
Through painful neatness doth poverty 
show. 
“Can you tell me, miss, what it is to sew?” 
Around her large eyes dark circles show, 
And crimson spots on her wan cheeks glow. 
“Thank God you're a man, and cannot know: 


*Tis slavery, bread, slow death—oh, so slow !” 





PHILOSOPHER 
doth flow 
In deep subtle channels where the- 


he, whose thought 





ories grow. 
* Please demonstrate clearly, sir, what 
is 80.” 


“When knowledge is knowing what 





isn’t so, 
When logical argument can overthrow 
One’s belief in everything, high or low, 
My dear young sir, convictions are slow, 


And the deeper into this subject you go 





The more you’re convinced that nothing is so.” 





SO ?—By Harry BEARD. 


























CROSSING THE BRIDGE.—TIME, SIX: ‘P.M. 


“ CERTAINLY,” SAID SHE. 


“ MARIETTA, THE BOATS ARE SO SLOW, SUPPOSE WE TAKE THE CARS,” 


AND THEY TOOK THE CARS. 




















HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FOR THE DAY.” 


“THE LESSON 

















BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
JT is difficult to understand how any person in this age 
of beautiful, entertaining, and attractive books can 
ask the question, so very often repeated, What shall I read ? 
There is so much to read that the only dilemma should be 
how to find time to enjoy the marvellous treasures which 
crowd themselves upon the notice of the lover of books. 

The increasing demand for books for holiday tokens is a 
cheerful indication of the progress of intelligence and cul- 
ture among our people. 

The publications of Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS present 
an extensive and varied collection of valuable and enter- 
taining volumes, among which those in search of holiday 
presents can select books suited to any and every require- 
ment. We call attention to a few of the new and beauti- 
ful works especially appropriate for the coming holidays. 

She Stoops to Conquer, or The Mistakes of a Night, a com- 
edy by Oliver Goldsmith, with drawings by Edwin A. Ab- 
bey, decorations by Alfred Parsons, aud poetical introdue- 
tion and envoi by Austin Dobson, is published in a sumpt- 
uons volume which is a marvel of beauty and excellence. 

This superb book is a large folio, bound in elegantly il- 
luminated, suostantial covers. It is a magnificent speci- 
men of the perfection of printing and engraving—a veri- 
table édition de lure of the famous old-time comedy which 
has swept away the ill-humors of a century of admirers. 

There is only one regret awakened at the sight of this 


beautiful book, and that is that Goldsmith could not see | 


it. One can imagine the childish eagerness with which he 
would turn the pages, and the delight with which he would 
gaze upon the rare assemblage of players which Mr. Abbey 
has summoned to tread the boards on the occasion of this 
latest performance of the rollicking Mistakes of a Night. 
What a recompense it would be for all the anguish and 
mortification poor Goldsmith endured while striving to ob- 
tain a first hearing for his immortal play—as great a hap- 
piness as he felt when thrusting “feur or five hundred 
pounds” into his empty pocket—the result of the three 
benefit nights-—and surely a much nobler triumph. 

It is said that about the time Goldsmith finished his play 
he met a friend in whose judgment he had confidence, to 
whom he related the plot, giving promimence to the fact 
that it turned upon one gentleman mistaking the house of 
another for an inn. The idea was condemned by the friend 
as too broad in its humor to please the sentimental taste 
of the time. This opinion was very depressing to the poor 
burning ambition to win laurels as a dramatist. “It is all 
I can do; my genius has of late totally deserted me,” he 
said, sadly. He had retired to a solitary farm-house to 
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bey’s portraits at once. Behold Mrs. Hardcastle, puffy 
and irascible, drinking tea and grumbling at her husband, 
rushing in a rage at her hopeful son Tony, or listening 
with delight to the artful flatteries of Hastings. And 
here is the jovial Squire, gazing in indignant astonishment 
at his danghter and her “humble admirer,” who hauls her 
about “like a milkmaid,” or instrueting “honest Diggory,” 
who stands with stiff fingers as “when I was npon drill for 
the militia,” or bends double at the thought of “Old Grouse 
and the gun-room.” With what roguish grace “ pretty 
darling Kate,” the candle-light falling on her fair face, 
“stoops” to say, “Did you call, sir ’—did your honor eal] ?” 
And here is the irrepressible Tony, cracking his whip, sing- 
ing his songs, and playing mad pranks to the confusion of 
the household. There are other characters, too, whose 
faces appear for the first time in public: the “two Miss 
Hoggs,” prim and proper after their “month's polishing” 
in town; Mrs. Oddfish, the curate’s wife, gazing through 
her spectacles with all due propriety ; and— _ But let the 
lover of good things turn to the pages of this beautiful 
book and see for himself. 

Mr. Abbey displays a rare and dainty humor in thorongh 
sympathy with his subject, and his close attention to de- 
tails, and the perfection with which he presents them, 
show how faithfully he has studied English architecture 
and costumes and customs of Goldsmith’s time. 

Every detail of this superb volume is of surpassing bean- 
ty. It is impossible to imagine anything more perfect in 
the way of book-making. The paper is smooth and heavy, 
the printing as beautiful and clear as modern skill can 
make st, the engraving of Mr. Abbey’s wonderful drawings 
is done with the utmost care and delicacy, and the binding 
is luxurious. As if this was not enough, there are ten pho- 
togravures of Mr. Abbey’s largest drawings, printed on In- 
dia paper, and delicately mounted. Each one of these 
prints is an artistic gem worthy of a frame. 

Mr. Abbey may well be called the artist of “ Merrie Eng- 
land in ye olden time.” Selections from the Poetry of Robert 
Herrick, an elegaut holiday gift-book, contains a rare col- 
lection of his drawings, as delicate and quaint and grace- 
ful as the verses which inspired them. “ With Herrick we 
become spectators of a country life which time has ‘softly 
moulded in the filmy blue’ of doubtfulest remoteness, and 
over which his poetry has cast its inalienable, its imper- 
ishable, charm,” 
the volume, Mr. Abbey’s drawings have in their turn 


cast a charm over the idyllic life of the seventeenth cen- 
author, who, besides being in great need of money, had a | 


write the play, which he finished early in the year 1772, | 
and had placed the manuscript in the hands of George | 


Colman, the manager of Covent Garden Theatre. Months 
passed, and he received no message concerning it. At 
length, in despair, he wrote to Colman, entreating him to 
relieve him from the suspense. “lor God’s sake take the 
play, and let us make the best of it,” he says, pathetically. 
In answer to this letter the play was returned with the 
message that, “notwithstanding its blemishes,” it would 
be accepted provided the aathor consented to a multitude 
of proposed aiterations, to some of which Goldsmith de- 
cidedly objected. At length, after much trouble and de- 
lay, the time was set for its production. Then arose a new 
difficulty, which nearly broke poor Goldsmith’s heart. Sev- 
eral Jeading actors upon whom he had depended refused 
to take the parts assigned to them, believing with the 
manager that the comedy would die with the first per- 
formance. Other actors were hastily found, and Goldsmith 
comforted himself by saying, “I like better that my play 
were damned by bad players than merely saved by good 
acting.” The manager stoutly refused to spend money on 
new scenery or costumes, and the rag, tag, and bobtail of 
the theatre properties were called into requisition. The 
title was not decided npon until just before the first pub- 
lic performance. “We are all in labor for a name for 
Goldy’s piay,” said Dr. Johnson. The author at last re- 
jected all those suggested by his friends, and bestowed 
upon his comedy the name which it has carried with glory 
for more than a hundred years. 

The first performance was fixed for the 15th of March, 
1773. Goldsmith was in such a state of morbid excitement 
that at a dinner given him by his friends on the eventful 
night his mouth “ became so parched and dry from the 
agitation “of his mind that he was unable to swallow a 
single mouthful.” The dinner over, the company hasten- 
ed to the theatre, but Goldsmith refused to go. He went 
alone to St. James’s Park, where he wandered moodily 
about in the dark until a friend encountered him, and per- 
suaded him that it was best to show himself at the thea- 
tre, if only fora moment. Goldsmith reluctantly consent- 
ed, The fifth act had already begun when he timidly en- 
tered the stage-door. The first sound that met his ears 
was a hiss—the only one of the evening—but it was soon 
drowned in shouts of uproarious laughter and applause. 
The play was a success. Night after night the theatre 
was crowded, and the King, George III., was present at 
oue of the performances. “I know of no comedy for many 
years that has so much exhilarated an audience,” said Dr. 
Jolnson. 

There were a few dissenting voices. The fine Horace 
Walpole found “no edification of any kind” in the new 
comedy, for which he is to be sincerely pitied. But the 
public verdict was favorable, and the unfortunate man- 
ager, who had done all in his power to stifle the piece, was 
so “distressed with abuse” which fell thick upon him that 
he was obliged to retreat from town until the storm had 
blown over. 

And now, after more than a century has rolled by, She 
Stoops to Conquer has been honored by the magic power of 
the artist’s pencil as never drama has been honored before. 

The original actors and the audience who roared over 
the first representation are a part of the vanished past, 
but this inimitable comedy still lives as fresh and spar- 
kling as when it first saw the light, and in Mr. Abbey’s 
charming setting it shines with new glory. 

Here are all the personages so dear to us, the very people 
whom we have kuown so long that we recoguize Mr. Ab- 








tury. Nothing could be purer and fairer than his dainty 





much new and interesting matter, and a large number of 
new drawings. He has paid careful attention to every de- 
tail of this beautiful book. The initial letters, with their 
graceful decorations, are drawn with special reference to 
the subject of the paper they introduce, and the vignettes 
and tail-pieces are exquisite bits of dainty fancy. 

Happy Hunting Grounds is a perfect holiday volume. The 
wood-engraving is a rare specimen of the delicacy and per- 
fection of that art, and the binding and clear printing are 
as attractive as the most refined taste could desire. The 
book is a large quarto, in uniform style with Pastoral Days 
and Highways and Byways, the two holiday volumes by Mr. 
Gibson which are household favorites in this country, and 
in England as well. 

It is not enough to possess one of Mr. Gibson’s books. 
Each is. a bouquet fresh from nature’s garden, with new 
beauties from the fields and woods and way-sides, gather- 
ed befere they faded, and rendered immortal by the artist’s 
poetic genius, 

Among the holiday gift-books of Messrs. HARPER & BRo- 
THERS are two magnificent volumes which contain charac- 
teristic specimens of the genius of Doré, the great French 
artist. 

Doré’s last work was the series of drawings, twenty-six in 
number, illustrating The Raven, that, wondrous poem by Ed- 
gar A. Poe. These drawings are published in an elegant fo- 
lio, which is a magnificent specimen of artistic book-making. 
The wood-engraving is of exquisite delicacy, and every de- 


| tail of the volume is as perfect as careful workmanship can 


writes Austin Dobson in his preface to | 


damsels “with breath more sweet than violets,” or more | 
heartily simple than his rustic love-lorn swains; and his | 


stretches of dewy meadows and the “ cornfield-side a-flut- 
ter with poppies” are beautiful and poetic glimpses of Eng- 
lish nature. The world has swung around, and the young 
men and maidens of to-day revel in all that is quaint and 
old-fashioned. They would fain be Corydons and Julias 
of the age of Herrick if the nineteenth century were not 
against such a condition of things, and therefore ‘it is not 
surprising that this delightful edition of Herrick’s poems, 
which is a pertect “réve de la vie champétre,” is one of the 
most popular of holiday volumes, 

The very thought of a new book by William Hamilton 
Gibson is enough to excite happy anticipations in the 
hearts of all lovers of nature. Happy Hunting Grounds is 
the charming title which appears on the decorated cover 
of Mr. Gibson’s new holiday volume. One gazes with 
breathless delight at the pages of this beautiful book. It 
is a wonderful revelation of nature, as refreshing and rest- 
ful as the solitude of the forest. Nothing. the artist can 
invent can be so perfect as nature itself, and the great 
charm of Mr. Gibson’s work is that he faithfully pictures 
and describes what he sees. 
markable power is that his intense sympathy with nature 
enables him to see beanties and treasures which untrained 
eyes have never discovered. 

Mr. Gibson is a thorough student of natural history. 
With indefatigable industry he has studied the best works 
on. that subject by both ancient and modern authors, while 
by his personal observation he has become familiar with 
the habits of trees and plants, and with the domestic do- 
ings and whims of birds and insects and small four-footed 
denizens of field and forest. His books form a rare and 
unique combination of high artistic and literary merit, 
while at the same time they are rich in valuable informa- 
tion. 

The beauty of Happy Hunting Grounds begins with its 
cover, upon which a branch of button-balls has fallen 
gracefully around the letters of the title. The artist, no 
doubt, had a purpose in choosing vutton balls for the ini- 
tial decoration of his book. They symbolize the full cycle 
of nature’s year. “I know of no other Northern deciduous 
tree,” writes Mr. Gibson, “which swings round the calen- 
dar.” The dried button-balls retain their hold until the 
crimson balls of the new year appear to assert their claim, 
“for the button-wood clock never runs down.” 

The first paper in the volume, entitled “ A Winter Walk,” 
is a beautiful picture of what may be seen and learned abroad 


| in the forest during the “ white months,” which Mr. Gibson 


calls “the triumphal epoch of the evergreens.” Both the 
literary and artistic work of this charming paper are fresh 
and glowing as the invigorating air of winter, of which 
this author-artist is so fond that he calls “each snow-flake 
a crystallized electric spark.” : 

The richness and variety of Mr. Gibson’s genius are dis- 
played in a striking manner on the pages of his new book. 
Here are delicate ferns and grasses, so ethereal that they 
might be the growths of fairy-land; broad masses of flowers 
drawn with wonderful fidelity to nature, like the cluster of 
mountain-laurel in “A Plea for the Grassy Road”; and Jand- 
scapes, breezy uplands and vistas of fields and forests, 
which show that Mr.Gibson’s pencil has breadth and power 
as well as delicacy. There are bits of animal life too—birds 
frolicking in the snow or seuttling through the thicket, 
rabbits with pointed, eager ears, and insects with “singing 
wings,” tiny musicians perched among the tall waving 
grasses. 

Portions of these sketches of Happy Hunting Grounds have 
appeared under their respective titles in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. In making up this volume Mr. Gibson has added 


| 





make it. The poem itself is given in full, with a charming 
comment on the genius of Poe and of Doré by that most 
finished of erities Mr. E. C. Stedman. . 

Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner is a companion 
volume to The Raven, published in uniform style. It econ- 
tains forty full-page engravings, which are wonderful rev- 
elations of the extent of Doré’s imagmation. There is less 
pathos, less humanity, than in the tender passion of the 
drawings to Poe’s poem, but the marvels of the impossible 
were never more strongly pictured. 

Sketching Kambles in Holland is a charming book of travel 
by George H. Boughton, with illustrations by the author 
and Mr. Abbey. These two artists went to Holland to 
have “a rare good time.” They did have it, and they were 
kind enough to allow their friends to share the quaint 
beauties they discovered in ont-of-the-way hamlets and 
remote fishing villages among the simple-hearted people 
whose ways are still free from the influence of foreign 
tourists. This sparkling record of artistic lounging is pub- 
lished in the form of an elegant holiday volume. 

The demand for The Land and the Book, the travels of Dr. 
William Ms Thomson in Palestine and the adjacent coun- 
tries, is so large that the publishers have decided to issue 
a popular edition of this valuable work for the coming hol- 
idays. The three magnificent volumes with which many 
students of Bible literature are already acquainted are re- 
published in less expensive form. The new edition is print- 
ed from the same stereotype plates, with all the costly en- 
gravings and maps, and is bound in plain, substantial cov- 
ers. This interesting work is a complete geographical and 
historical survey of Bible lands. It is written in a spirit 
of simple and earnest piety, and while it is fascinating as 
e work of travel, it is invaluable as a reference-book for 
clergymen and all students and teachers of the Sacred 
Seriptures. 

A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago, by 
Henry D. Forbes, is a handsomely illustrated volume de- 
scribing localities which are almost unknown to the civil- 
ized world, Mr, Forbes spent several years wandering in 
these remote islands, ascending volcanoes, penetrating 


| dense forests and. jungles, and studying the habits of a 
One of the secrets of his re- | 


wild people. With native guides and a supply of camp 
equipments this enterprising naturalist went boldly into 
the most desolate and savage regions, enthusiastic and 
happy so long as he was among insects, birds, and flowers. 
Neither did he neglect the strange specimens of the human 
race that surrounded him. He made thei his friends, and 
learned aii the secrets of their savage life. His book is 
one of the most interesting volumes of travel ever written. 

Before Mr. Stanley set out to explore Africa that conti- 
nent appeared on the map with vast tracts of nnexplored 
country. Daring travellers—Livingstone, Barth, Schwein- 
furth, Long, and others—had boldly penetrated into many 
wild sections of the country, but it remained for Mr. Stau- 
ley to connect their explorations, and to solve the problem 
of the great watercourses and interior plateaus. In his 
two great works, The Congo and Through the Dark Continent, 
he gives a spirited account of his wonderful adventures, 
which are as thrilling as the histories of ancient heroes, 
and as picturesque and fascinating as an Eastern fairy 
tale. The important service rendered by Mr. Stanley in 
opening the great valley of the Congo to the mareh of civ- 
ilization will be doubly apparent when the vast riches of 
this extensive territory have been developed and give out 
their benetits to the world. The struggles in the settle- 
ment of a new country are often discouraging; but the 
day of fruition comes sooner or later, and when this day 
arrives for the Congo, the name of its discoverer—the first 
white man who navigated its waters and trod its shores— 
will be remembered with gratitude and duly honored. 

Each of Mr. Stanley’s works of African explorations is 
published in two handsome volumes, well supplied with 
maps, and richly illustrated with engravings from photo- 
graphs and original drawings. 

A new and interesting volume is Mexico of To-Day by 
Solomon Bulkley Griffin. This is not a book of ordinary 
travel. It contains very few descriptions of scenery aud 
places. One can turn to Mr. Bishop’s charming book Old 
Mexico and her Lost Provinces for all that, and in passing 
we may say that any one going to Mexico, or not going 
there, should not omit to read Mr. Bishop’s delightful ac- 
count of that wonderful country ; but in Mr. Griffin’s book 
all those interested in our sister republic will find a most 
careful and unprejudiced study of the political, social, and 
commercial condition of Mexico at the present time. 

It is impossible to mention more than a few of the inter- 
esting volumes which form Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
extensive library of travel. We will only say that works 
by the most experienced travellers describing every knowy 
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country on the face of the globe may be found in the list 
of their publications. 

City Ballads is the latest collection of poems by the popu- 
lar “ poet of the people,” Will Carleton. It is a handsome- 
ly bound and illustrated holiday gift- book. While these 
touching ballads display the same skilful handling of sim- 
ple themes, and the same genuine humor and pathos which 
have made Mr. Carleton’s other volumes so widely popular, 
they also reveal a richness and maturity of thought which 
entitle their author to a high position among poets. The 
merit of Mr. Carleton’s verses representing the tragic, pa- 
thetic, and humorous sides of farm life is so widely recog- 
nized both in this country and in England that it is searce- 
ly necessary to call attention to the titles, Farm Ballads, 
Farm Festivals, and Farm Legends, of the beautiful volumes 
which contain these sparkling and tender verses. 

Mary and Martha, the Mother and the Wife of George Wash- 
ington, by Benson J. Lossing, is a dainty gilt-edged volume, 
beautifully bound in buff and gold, and illustrated with 
portraits and fac-similes of pen-and-ink-drawings of an- 
tiqnue homesteads and many objects of interest. Mr. Los- 
sing has gracefully dedicated this volume to his young 
countrywomen. It is an appropriate and beautiful Christ- 
mas gift to any American girl, as it narrates the lives of 
two pure and noble women who stood in the closest rela- 
tions to the grandest character m United States history. 
Very few records remain of the early youth of Washing- 
ton’s mother, but Mr. Lossing has discovered all that ex- 
ist, and has arranged them in a pleasant narrative. The 
girlhood of this lady, who was destined to become the most 
gracious and stately of Virginia matrons, was spent on her 
father’s plantation by the side of the Rappahannock. Some 
delicious allusions to the fair colonial maiden, “ sweet Mol- 
ly Ball,” have been found in faded letters written by her 
girl friends more than a century and a half ago. She is 
described as “sensible, modest, and loving,” with hair “like 
unto flax,” and cheeks “like May blossoms.” 

In the portion of the book devoted to Martha Washing- 
ton Mr. Lossing gives a charming picture of domestic life 
in high circles during the early days of the republic, illus- 
trated by many extracts from old letters and journals, and 
reminiscences of relatives and intimate friends of Wash- 
ington and his noble wife. 

A Memoir of Mrs. Edward Livingston, by her granduiece 
Louise Livingston Hunt, is a fascinating and romantic story 
of the life of an illustrious lady, who was one of the most 
brilliant and beautiful women in the United States during 
the early part of this century. Mrs. Livingston was the 
daughter of a noble French family residing in San Domingo. 
The story of her childhood is a romantic pictuye of tropical 
luxury. She was married at thirteen to a French officer, 
to be left a child-widow three years later. Escaping from 
the horrors of the insurrection of the blacks, she came with 
her family to New Orleans, where, in 1805, she was mar- 
ried to Edward Livingston. From this time her life was a 
succession of social triumphs. She was a brilliant figure 
in the most distinguished circles of Washington and Paris, 
and her correspondence, which includes letters from the 
most notable men and women of the time, is a charming 
picture of American social history. 

Now that the gallant mariners of the old sea-port town of 
Salem have passed away, it is pleasant to find the stirring 
experiences of one of them so pleasantly recorded as in 
the Voyages of a Merchant Navigator. Richard J. Cleve- 
land, of whom this fascinating book is a memorial, was one 
of the noble old-time seamen in the days when many perils 
besides those of tempestuous seas surrounded the life of a 
merchaut navigator. Mutinies were frequent, and pirates 
sailed up and down the ocean highway like huge birds of 
prey. The story of this merchant captain is one of thrill- 
ing adventure met with rare courage and resolution. It 
is a graphic picture of ocean life in days when a voyage 
around the world was productive of both wealth and 
honor. 

Good biography is one of the most agreeable forms of 
social or political history. An interesting work of this 
character is the Autobiography of Henry Taylor, The sub- 
ject of this memoir was born in 1800, and during his long 
life he was intimately connected with the political and lit- 
erary society of London. His reminiscences are a simple 
record of a useful and honorable career. Soon after the 
publication of his book the venerable author died, leaving 
behind him the memory of a well-spent life. 

The Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden is a work of 
which every young American should make a careful study. 
Mr. Tilden’s speeches are crowded with wise and sagacious 
views upon questions of national import during the last fifty 
years. As the words of a clear-headed and incorruptible 
statesman, they are a valuable part of United States his- 
tory. The work is published in two substantial volumes, 
with an able introduction by Mr. John Bigelow. 

George Eliot and her Heroines, by Abba Goold Woolson, is 
an intelligent and thoughtful study of this remarkable wo- 
man. The readers of George Eliot’s novels will find mueh 
in this volume to lead them to a clearer understanding of 
the characters Which she has created. There are few au- 
thors whose personality can be so well studied through their 
works. Mrs. Wooison’s presentation of George Eliot’s char- 
acter and convictions is calm and philosophical, and reveals 
thorough familiarity with her method of developing her he- 
roes and heroines. 

George Eliot’s Life as Related in her Letters and Journals, ed- 
ited by her husband, is a beautiful tribute to her memory. 
It might be called an autobiography, for Mr. Cross has 
done little more than arrange the rich material in his hands. 
The letters and journals of George Eliot reveal tender and 
womanly qualities in her character which are not often 
manifest in her works; and her impressions of people and 
things and countries, as she noted them down at the time, 
are both original and charming. 

Eventful Nights in Bible History is the title of a recent 
volume of brief discourses by Alfred Lee, Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Delaware. This is an ac- 
ceptable book to all who take pleasure in the contempla- 
tion of the Scriptures. Bishop Lee has selected texts from 
the Old and New Testaments referring to great and mo- 
mentous events which occurred in the darkness of night, 
and has expounded them in earnest and beautiful language 





which touches the hearts of his readers. It is a book that 
will soothe and comfort many a weary soul. 

Massacres of the Mountains is a recent work on the Indian 
question, by Mr. J.P. Dunn, Jun. It is a complete and aceu- 
rate narrative of Indian warfare, and so stirring and graphic 
that we believe that boy readers would find it as interest- 
ing and far more beneticial than the sensational fiction re- 
lating to the wild life of the far West. 

Life on the great plains as seen by the delicate eye of a 
woman is touchingly pictured in Boots and Saddles, by Mrs. 
Custer. This sweet lady remained always’at the side of 
her husband, the brave General Custer, during his years 
of service at isolated military posts. As a bride she jour- 
neyed across the plains, and during the twelve years of 
her married life she resided in outlying posts and remote 
military stations, surrounded by Indians, and far away from 
civilization. The womanly brightness and tenderness of 
her character are reflected from every line of Mrs. Custer’s 
simple narrative. She was a ray of suushine at the side 





of her husband, uever a hinderance, even through long and | 
tedious marches, but rather a helpful and efticient compan- | 


ion, always ready with a cheering word. Her story ends 
with the tragedy at Little Big Horn, where her gallant hus- 
band lost his life, aud left her a lonely and sorrowing wo- 
man to “ walk on alone.” 

Upland and Meadow, by Charles C. Abbott, is a delightful 
volume for all readers who love nature in her solitude and 
secret places. Dr. Abbott’s rambles do not extend beyond 
a stone’s-throw of his own dooryard, for he finds enough 
near home to realize that Campanius, the historian of New 


Sweden, was right in saying that at “* Poaetquissings Creek | 


is everything that man can desire.” 


Dr. Abbott has a sharp eye and quick understanding. A 


tiny trail in the grass or reeds ‘s enough to guide him to | 


a marvellously constructed domicile, the family abode of 
some of the small meadow folk that are his favorite compan- 
ions. Inatumblerful of Poaetquissings water he discovers 
wonderful and strange animals. There is not an inch of 
the creek or its reedy banks that he does not find swarm- 
ing with interesting life. These delightful studies are 
pursued through summer and winter, and the record of 
them reads like an idyl, in which owls and red-birds fnd 
chipmunks and katydids and all their meadow companions 
are the rustic company. 


The children have every reason to be grateful to Messrs. 
HARPER & Brotuers for the beautiful books which are pre- 
pared for their instruction and entertainment. There are 
so many delightful books for little folks that we can mention 
only a few of those recently published. First of all, there 


is the bound volume of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE for 1886. | 


There never was a book containing a richer fund of amuse- 
ment, instruction, and beauty. Its eight hundred pages— 
there are more than eight hundred—are crowded full of bean- 
tiful pictures, delightful poems, entertaining stories, and in- 
structive articles, by the very best authors and artists, who 
have done all in their power to please the thousands of 
youthful readers into whose hands this charming paper 
finds its way every week in the year. There is enough in 
this volume to provide evening amusement for a family of 
children during an entire winter. In the Post-oftice Box of 
Harper’s YOUNG PEoPLeE the children take special pride and 
interest, because it is their “ very own,” the assembly-room 
where they meet together from every corner of the earth 
where an English-speaking boy or girl is to be found, to 
chat about their pets, their sports, and their small joys and 
sorrows, and to exchange their minerals and postage-stamps 
and other curiosities. Here they have their puzzle depart- 





| 


ment, which is entirely the work of their own little brains. | 


Many of these puzzles are so skilfully planned and exe- 
cuted that it is a task even for older heads to work them 
out. The sweet simplicity of these childish letters is so 
attractive that this department affords almost as much 


pleasure to the parents as it does to the children them. | 


selves, 

Home Fairies and Heart Flowers is a beautiful holiday vol- 
ume published by Messrs. HARPER & Brotruers for the 
coming Christmas-tide. It contains twenty studies of 
children’s heads by Frank French, each one accompanied 
by a sweet and graceful poem by Margaret E. Sangster. 
The children will claim this exquisite volume, with its 
crowd of sweet child faces, its elegant floral decorations, 
and its dainty verses, for their own gift-book, and in truth 
it is published for their special delight; but we venture to 
say that there is not a parent who can resist the witchery 
of these lovely children, looking out “in sweet surprise” 


from the wreathing and trailing flowers and vines which | 


surround them like an aureola, or read without emotion 
the beautiful verses of Mrs. Sangster—verses so full of 
touching tenderness and delicate thought that they seem 
to have sprung from the depths of a mother’s heart. 

Pepper and Salt is a quaint and amusing volume of “ Sea- 
soning for Young Folks,” prepared by Howard Pyle. This 
“seasoning” is composed of delightful fairy stories and 
nonsense verses, bright and sparkling enough to bewitch 
the sourest of ill-humors, and change it into laughter. 
The illustrations are as mirth-provoking as the text. Old- 
time hags and beldams trudge over the pages, “simple- 
tons” stumble into good fortune and marry “the king’s 
daughter,” and bad and wicked brothers come to grief at 
the hands of justice-loving imps and little men of the 
mountain. And from the delicious preface to the end of 
this beantiful holiday volume there is a subtile vein of 
wisdom which delights older heads than those for whom 
these tales from fairy-land were written. 

The boys can always depend upon their friend Col nel 
Knox for new and sparkling Christmas entertainment. 
This year he offers them a handsome illustrated volume 
narrating the adventures of his famous “ Boy Travellers” 
in Russia. Frank and Fred, with their old companion Dr. 
Bronson, start from Vienna to Warsaw, where they pause 
to study the ancient Polish city, and then proceed to St. 
Petersburg, and afterward to Moscow, the ancient capital 
of the Czars, where they see the wonderful Kremlin, the 
great bell, the big cannon, and many other things of his- 
torical interest. They go to Siberia, and study the life of 
the exiles in that land of desolation, and thence to the 
great petroleum fields of the Caspian and to the Crimea. 


Colonel Knox knows how to make his books for the young 
both entertaining and instructive. Any boy after reading 
The Boy Travellers in the Russian Empire will have an excel- 
lent knowledge of the history and present condition of 
that vast country. Colonel Knox’s books form a handsome 
library of boyish literature. 

The “ Harper’s Young People Series” now includes more 
than twenty neat volumes, prettily bound and illustrated. 
They are acceptable Christmas gifts to young readers. 
Among the new issues are Rolf House, a sequel to the de- 
lightful Nan, and Jo’s Opportunity, all by Mrs. Lillie, who is 
the brightest and best writer of stories for girls. The Story 
of Music and Musicians, also by Mrs. Lillie, would be a wise 
Christmas present to a young musical student. The object 
of this pretty volume is “ to interest young students in mu- 
sic in the technique of their art, and in the associations amid 
which great masters have worked.” Mrs. Lillie always sue- 
ceeds in whatever she tries to write,and she has never made 
a more brilliant success than in this volume of musical in- 
formation for young players. Some other new volumes of 
é Harper's Young People Series” are Into Unknown Seas, a story 
of fascinating adventure, by David Ker; Silent Pete, by James 
Otis, author of Toby Tyler and other delightful stories for 
boys; Strange Stories from History, by George Cary Eggle- 
ston; and Wakulla, Mr.C. K. Munroe’s charming account of 
adventures in Florida. 

The Children of Old Parlk’s Tavern, by Mrs. Humphrey, is a 
fresh and sparkling story of New England child life in the 
old days—a story in which parents will recognize their own 
childhood, and which children will read with eagerness. 

The Boy’s Book of Battle Lyrics, by Thomas Dunn English, 
is a handsome vohime of stirring ballads for American 
youth. Important battles in United States history are pic- 
tured in ringing verse, which a boy cannot forget when he 
has once read it. Historical notes are added to each ballad, 
giving full details of the events celebrated in rhyme. This 
volume is well illustrated with portraits and engravings of 
historical localities, and is a valuable and attractive gift- 
book for any boy or girl. 

There are so many attractive books of American history 
for the young among the publications of Messrs. HARPER & 
BroTHERS that there is no excuse for ignorance on that sub- 
ject among our children. ‘There are Mr. Coffin’s fascina- 
ting histories—four of them—telling the whole story of the 
birth and development of American liberty; there is Mr. 
Drake’s Indian History, a book far more entertaining than 
any fiction; and many biographies of eminent Americans, 
and histories of different epochs, prepared expressly for the 
young. 

Mr. Higginson’s Larger History of the United States must 
not be forgotten while buying histories for the children, 
for this is a book so entertaining, and written in a style so 
clear and 2o simple, that youthful as well as mature readers 
find pleas: 

Fairy books must be remembered when filling the Christ- 
mas stockings, for barren indeed would the childish 
brain into which fairies had never entered. Laboulaye’s Last 
Fairy Tales, beautifully translated from the French, by Miss 
Booth, is an enchanting book; Miss Johnson’s Catskill Fair- 
ies is an elegant volume for Santa Claus to distribute 
Then there are the /’uss-Cat Mew stories, aud a dozen other 
books of fairy lore which would make any child happy. 

Fiction is a necessary element in literature. There are 
times when a good novel is better than a dose of medicine, 
and much pleasanter to take. 


‘e in its pages. 


be 


But it must be a good novel, 
sparkling and enjoyable, and thoroughly pure in tone. 
The novels by Miss Woolson stand in the foremost rank 
of works of fiction. There is an intensity and reality in 
her characters which make them as actual personages to 
Miss Woolson 


has a keen insight into human nature, and her men and 


us as those whom we have seen and known, 


women are so skilfully grouped as to bring out strong con- 
trasts of character in artistic relief. The number of peo- 
ple in her last novel, Last Angels, and the different ends for 
which they are living and working, would become confu- 
sion in less masterful hands than hers; but with rare skill 
she has combined them into an artistic whole from whieh 
not a single thing could be dispensed with, so perfeet is 
the structure. 

In the two collections of Miss Woolson’s short stories— 
Castle Nowhere and Rodman the the pathos and 
delicate humor her genius especially evident. 
These brief sketches are strong pieces of word-painting, 


Keepe r 


of are 


| as finished and elegant as refinement and culture can make 


| 








them. 
American household. 

Their Pilgrimage, by Charles Dudley Warner, is a thor- 
oughly American romance, narrating the doings of a party 
of tourists during « summer at different resorts of fashion, 
beginning with Fortress Monroe in the early spring, and 


Miss Woolson’s works deserve a place in every 


| ending among the autumn glories of the White Mountains. 


Mr. Warner’s dainty humor and wisdom never shone more 
brightly than in this charming romance. His knowledge 
of human nature is strikingly displayed in good-hearted, 
vulgar Mrs. Benson and her refined and elegant daughter; 
in Stanhope King, who loves but cannot comprehend the 
modern young woman, with her “reasons” and endless va- 
garies and notions; and in all the men and women who sur- 
round the hero and heroine. Of Mr. Reinhart’s drawings it 
is enough to say that they are as vivacious and charming 
as the Pi/grimage they illustrate. 

A Demigod is a new and entertaining novel of a very 
unique character. The action takes place in the moun- 
tains of Greece, the home of the Demigod, Hector Vyr. 
This remarkable hero is the result of generations of pecul- 
iar mental and physical training. He is a splendid erea- 
ture, and it is no wonder that the young American whom he 
loved so willingly consented to become a Spartan matron. 

A Christmas present which any sensible house-keeper 
will appreciate is a good cook book. We can recommend 
Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving, The Unrivalled Cook 
Book, aud the Virginia Cookery Book as guides to delicious 
and savory dishes. They are composed for the most part 
of recipes from private sources, many of them copied from 
the recipe books of old-time Virginian and creole matrons 
when women were proud to compose dainty dishes for 
their own tables. Let the matrous of to-day study these 
books, and go and do likewise. 
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She Stoops to Conquer. Illustrated by Abbey. 


She Stoops to Conquer; or, The Mistakes of a Night. A Comedy. By Dr. Goup- 


sMiTH. With Photo-gravure and Process Reproductions from Drawings by Eb- 
win A. ApBey. Decorations by ALFRED Parsons. Introduction by Austry Dos- 
son. Folio, luminated Leather, Gilt Edges, $20 00. (Jn a Box.) 


Herrick’s Poems. Illustrated by Abbey. 


Selections from the Poems of Robert Herrick. 


With Drawings by Epwin A. ABBEY. 
pp. Xviii., 188. 


4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (In a Bow.) 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. 


and Abbey. 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. By George H. Boveuton, A.R.A. Beautifully and 
Profusely Illustrated with Wood-engravings from Drawings by the Author and Ep- 
win A. ABBEY. pp. xvi., 342. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $5 00; Gilt Edges, $5 25. 


Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. 
Engravings of Typical Heads of Beautiful Children. By FRANK FRENCH. 
Poems by MarGaret E. SAncster. Illustrated with numerous Head-pieces, 
pieces, Initial Letters, and Other Decorations. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, $6 00. 


Box.) 
Vol. VIL. 


“Harper's Young People” for 1886. 
Thousand Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, 


Pp. viii., 832. 7 nearly One 
$3 50 each. Vols. L., IL, and ILL. out of print. 


Illustrated by Boughton 


With 
Tail- 
(ha 


$3 50. Vols. IV. ,and VIL, 


Thos. W. ai s Books for Boys: 


The Boy Travellers in the Russian Empire. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey in European and Asiatic Russia, with Ac- 
counts of a Tour Across Siberia, Voyages on the Amoor, Volga, and other Rivers, a 
Visit to Central Asia, Travels Among the Exiles, and a Historical Sketch of the Em- 
pire from its Foundation to the Present Time. By Tuomas W. Knox. With Col- 
ored Frontispiece, Profuse Illustrations, and Maps. pp. 506. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$3 00. 


The Boy Travellers in South America. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Par- 
aguay, Argentine Republic, and Chili. By Taomas W. Knox. With Colored Fron- 
tispiece, Profuse Illustrations, and Maps. pp. xvi., 514. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$3 00. 


The Voyage of the 
The Voyage of the ‘‘ Vivian” to the North Pole and Beyond. 
Knox. With Colored Frontispiece, Profuse Illustrations, and Maps. 
Illuminated Cloth, $2 50. 

Boy Travellers in the Far East. By Thos. W. Knox. 
In Five Volumes. Colored Frontispiece and Profuse Illustrations. 
Cloth, $3 00 each Volume. 


“Vivian.” 
By Tuomas W. 
pp. 298. 8vo, 


8vo, luminated 


Part I. ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS IN A JOURNEY TO JAPAN 
AND CHINA.—Parr Il. ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS IN A JOUR- 
NEY TO SIAM AND JAVA.—Parr Il ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS 


IN A JOURNEY TO CEYLON AND INDIA.—Parr IV. ADVENTURES OF 
TWO YOUTHS IN A JOURNEY TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND.— 
Part V. ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS IN A JOURNEY THROUGH 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Hunting Adventures By Thos. W. 


Knox. 


In Two Vols. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 50 per Vol. 
Part I. THE YOUNG NIMRODS IN NORTH AMERICA.—Parrt II. THE 
YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Ernest Ingersoll’s Works: 
Country Cousins. 
Short Studies in the Natural History of the United States. 
Illustrated. pp. 252. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 50. 
Knocking Round the Rockies. 
Illustrated. pp. viii., 220. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00. 
Friends Worth Knowing. 
Illustrated. pp. 258. Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 00. 
Lossing’s Works: 
Mary and Martha. 
The Mother and the Wife of George Washington. 
trated. pp. xxii., 348. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 50. 
Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution; 
Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of the History, Soaregh?. Scenery, Relics, and 
Traditions of the War for Independence. By Brnson J . Losstxe. © 2 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $18 00 per Set. 
Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812; 
Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of the "History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and 
Traditions of the Last War for American Inde »pendence, By Benson J. Losstne. 
With 882 Illustrations, engraved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly from Original 
Sketches by the Author. Complete in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50: Half Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 
Harper’s Popular Cyclopedia of United States History. 
From the Aboriginal Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of Important Events 
and Conspicuous Actors. By Benson J. Losstnc, LL.D. Illustrated by Two Steel- 
Plate Portraits and over 1000 Engravings. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, 
$12 00; Half Morocco, $15 00 per Set. (Sold by Subscription only.) 
The Story of the United States Navy, for Boys. 
By Benson J. Losstnc, LL.D. Illustrated. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 75. 
The Boys’ Book of Battle Lyrics. 
By Tuomas Dunn EnGuisu, M.D., LL.D. Illustrated. 
Illuminated Cloth, $2 00. 
Pepper and Salt. 
Pepper and Salt; or, Seasoning for Young Folk. 
Beautifully and Profusely Illustrated by the Author. 
Indian History for Young Folks. 
- d Francis 8. Drake. With Colored Frontispiece, Numerous Illustrations, and a 
ap. pp. 480. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


Index to Harper's Magazine. 
Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classified. Vols. I. to LXX., 
C. A. DuRFEE. pp. 784) 8vo, Cloth, $4 00; Half Calf, $6 25 


on Land and Sea 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


By Benson J. Losstne. Illus- 


pp. xii., 168. Square 8vo, 


Prepared by Howarp Pyte. 


4to, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00. 


inclusive. Compiled by 





Ries Hunting-Grounds. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
Happy Hunting Grounds. A Tribute to the Woods and Fields. By W. HAMILTon 
Gisson. Illustrated by the Author. 4to, Hluminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (In 


«a Bow.) 
Highways and Byways. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
Highways and Byways; or, Saunterings in New England. By W. Hamiiton Grs- 
pp. 158. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


son. Illustrated by the Author. 
By W. Hamilton Gibson. 


(in a Bow.) 
Pastoral Days. 
Pastoral Days; or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. HamriTon Grpson. 
Illustrated by the Author. . pp. 154. 4to, Iluminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (In 
a Box.) 
The Raven. Illustrated by Doré. 
The Raven. By EpGar ALLAN Pog. Illustrated by Gustave Dork. With Com. 
ment by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Folio, Uluminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10 00. 
Un a Bow.) : 
The Ancient Mariner. Illustrated by Doré. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samve. TaYLor COLERIDGE. 
GustavVE Dork. Folio, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10 00. (Jn a Bow.) 


Poems by Will Carleton: 
CITY BALLADS. Id. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
FARM FESTIVALS. IIl'd. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
FARM BALLADS. Ill’d. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
FARM LEGENDS. IIl'd. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Nature's Serial Story. Illustrated Edition. 


By Epwarp P. Rog. Be wutifully and Profusely Ilustrated with Wood-engravings 
from Drawings by Wrti1aM Hamiitron Greson and _ DERIC DIELMAN. pp. XViil., 
430. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $5 00; Gilt Edges, $5 2 


The Heart of the White Sa likiee 


By Samurt Apams Drake. Illustrated by W. Hamiron Grsson, Author of ‘‘ Pas- 
toral Days.” pp. xii., 318. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (In a Bow.) 


Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 


Illustrated by 


By Samvuet ApaMs Drake. With numerous Illustrations. pp. 460. Square ‘8vo, 
Cloth, $8 50; Half Calf, $5 75. 

Upland and Meadow. 
A Poaetquissings Chronicle. By Cuaries C. ABsort, M.D. pp. x., 398. 12mo, 


Ornamental Cloth, $1 50. 


Voyages of a Merchant Navigator. 
Compiled from the Journals and Letters of the 
H. W. 8. CLEVELAND. With Portrait. pp. x., 246. 


EF ly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. 
Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use. 
pp. 364. Post 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 50. 


The American Salmon-Fisherman. 


By Henry P. Weis. With Illustrations and a Map showing the Location of Salmon 
Rivers. pp. 166. 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 


ry. , ry’ 
Thomson's The Land and the Book. 
The Land and the Book. By Wtiu1am M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years a Mis- 
sionary in Syria and Palestine. In Three Volumes. Copiously Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50; Full Morocco, Gilt 
Edges, $10 00 per Volume. (Ze Volumes sold separately.) 
Vou. I. SOUTHERN PALESTINE AND JERUSALEM. (140 III's and Maps.) 
Vou. Il. CENTRAL PALESTINE AND PHCENICIA. (130 IIl’s and Maps.) 
Vou. IL. LEBANON, DAMASCUS, AND. BEYOND JORDAN, (147 Illustra- 
tions and Maps.) 
Also, Popular Edition. 


late Richard J. Cleveland. By 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25 


By Henry P. WEtts. Illustrated. 


Three Volumes, Cloth, $9 00 per Set. 


Higginson’s Larger History of the United States. . 


‘A “Larger History of the United States of America to the Close of President Jackson's 
Administration. By Tuomas WentwortH HieGrson. Illustrated by Maps, Plans, 
Portraits, and other Engravings. pp. xii., 470. 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 
‘The Friendly Edition” of Shakespeare's Works. 
Edited by W.J. Rotre. In 20 volumes. Illustrated. 16mo, Gilt Tops and Uncut 
Edges, Sheets, $27 00; Cloth, $30 00; Half Calf, $60 00 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 
Stanley's Congo. 
The Congo, and the Founding of Its Free State: 


By H. M. Sranuey, Author of “ 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., 


A Story of Work and Exploration. 
Through the Dark Continent,” &. With over 100 
pp. 1130. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $10 00 per Set. 
Massacres of the Mountains. 
A History of the Indian Wars of the Far West. By J. P. Dunn, Jr., M.S., LL.B. 
With a Map and Profuse Illustrations. pp. x., 784. 8vo, Iluminated Cloth, $3 75. 


Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. 
W rittngs and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. Edited by Jonn BicELow. 
1202. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00 per Set. 
Life of James Buchanan, 
Fifteenth President of the United States. 
Steel-plate Portraits. 


pp. xviii., 


By GeorGE Ticknor Curtis. With Two 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00 per Set. 
Memoirs of General Dix. 
Memoirs of John Adams Dix. Compiled by his Son, Morgan Dix. With Five Steel- 
plate Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00 per Set. 
A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago. 


By Henry O. Forses, F.R.G.S., &e. With many Illustrations (including a colored 
Frontispiece) and Maps. pp. xx., 536. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $5 00. 


The Fall of Constantinople. 
Being the Story of the Fourth Crusade. 
8vo, Cleth, $2 50. 

A History of Wood-Engraving. 


By GreorGe FE, Woopzerry. W ith numerous IIlustrations. 
mental Cloth, $3 50. 


The Ceramic Art. 


A Compendium of the History and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. 
NIE J. Youne. With 464 Illustrations. 


By Epwry Pears, LL.B. pp. xvi., 422. 


pp. 222. 8vo, Orna- 
By JEn- 
pp. 500. 8vo, Ornanjental Cloth, $5 00. 
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Schliemann’s Troja. 


Troja. Results of the Latest Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer's 
Troy, and in the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, made in the Year 1882, and a Narra- | 
tive of a Journey in the Troad in 1881. By Dr. Henry Scuiremann, Author of 
‘‘Tlios,” &c. Preface by Professor A. H. Sayce. With 150 Wood-cuts and 4 Maps 
and Plans. pp. xl., 434. 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Half Morocco, $10 00. 


Schliemann’s Ilios. 


llios, the City and Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches and Discov- 
eries on the Site of Troy and throughott the Troad in the years 1871—72—73-78—79 ; 
including an Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry SCHLIEMANN, F.S.A. 
With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes by Professors Rudolf Virchow, Max Miller, 
A.H. Sayce, and others. With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Illustrations. pp. xvi., | 
800. Imperial 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $12 00; Half Morocco, $15 00. 


Reber’s Medieval Art. 


History of Medieval Art. By Dr. Franz von REBER. 
by Josep THACHER CLARKE. Profusely Illustrated. 


Reber’s Ancient Art. 


By Dr. Franz von Reser, Director of the Bavarian Royal and State Galleries of 
Paintings, Professor in the University and Polytechnic of Munich. Revised by the 
Author. Translated and Augmented. by JoskpH THACHER CLARKE. With 310 I)- 
lustrations and a Glossary of Technical Terms. pp. xx., 482. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


‘ . . . Ty ry’ 
Greek-English Lexicon of the New ‘Testament ; 
Being Grimm’s WILKE’s CLAvis Novi TrestaMeENtI, Translated, Revised, and En- 
larged by JosepH Henry Tuayer, D.D., Bussey Professor of New Testament Crit- 
icism and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard University. pp. xx., 726. 
4to, Cloth, $5 00; Half Roan, $6 00; Full Sheep, $6 50. 
‘ ’ ~ . ° é 
Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory ; 
Embracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Se- 
lection of Old English Words. By the Rev. James StormontH. The Pronunciation 
Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Pueip, M.A. pp. xiv., 12384. Imperial 8vo, 
Cloth, $6 00; Half Roan, $7 00; Full Sheep, $7 50. 
: : f A | 
Motley’s Historical Works: 
History of the United Netherlands; 
From the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce. With a Full | 
View of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction | 
of the Spanish Armada. By Joun Lorurop Moriey, LL.D., D.C.L. With Portraits 
4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Sheep, 
$10 00; Half Calf, $17 00 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
A History. By Jonn Lorurorp Morey, LL.D., D.C.L. With a Portrait of William 
of Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00; 
Sheep, $7 50; Half Calf, $12 75 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 

Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland. 
With a View of the Primary Causes and Movements of the ‘ Thirty Years’ War.” 
By Joun Lotnrop Motiey, LL.D., D.C.L. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with 


Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $4 00; Sheep, $5 00; Half Calf, $8 50 per 
Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Macaulay's History of England. 


History of England from the Accession of James IT. By Lord Macaunay. From 
New Electrotype Plates. 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $10 00; Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, $21 25 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Macaulay's Miscellaneous Works. 
The Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. From New Electrotype Plates. 5 


vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 00; Sheep, 
$12 50; Half Calf, $21 25 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


The Life and Letters of Lord Ma caulay. 


By His Nephew, Georcre Orro TrevELYAN, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. Com- 
plete in 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half 
Calf, $9 50 per Set. 


Hume's History of England. 


History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James | 

II., 1688. By Davin Hume. From New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 

with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, 
* $25 50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Green's History of the English People. 


1878-1880. By Joun Ricuarp Green. With Colored Maps. 4 vols., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, $12 00; Half Calf, $19 00 per Set. (Vols. sold separately in Cloth.) 


Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp Grppon. 
Notes by Dean Mitman, M. Guizor, and Dr. Witii1AM Surra. From New Electro- 
type Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00; 
Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Hildreth’s History of the United States. 
The History of the United States. First Seriex.—From the First Settlement of the 
Country to the Adoption of the Federal Constitution. Second Series—From the 
Adoption of the Federai Constitution to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. By 
Ricuarp Hinpretu. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50 per Set (Sold only in Sets.) 


m + . . : | 
The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. | 
Edited by Perer Cunninenam, F.S.A. From New Electrotype Plates. 4 vols., 

8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Half Calf, $17 00. 

ry y T : 

The Waverley Novels. 2000 Illustrations. 
THISTLE Eprtron: 48 vols., bound in Green Cloth, $1 00 per vol.; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per vol.—HoLyroop Epirion: 48 vols., bound in Brown Cloth, 75 
cents per vol.; in Half Morocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per vol.—PoruLar Eprrion: 24 
vols. (two vols. in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per vol.; in Half Morocco, $2 25 
per vol. (Editions in Half Morocco sold only in Se ts.) 

George Eliot's Life, 
As Related in her Letters and Journals. 
J.W. Cross. Portrait and Illustrations. 
Cloth, $3 75. 

- ee = 
George Eliot's Works. 
LIBRARY 

Half Calf, per 


Translated and Augmented 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


With 


Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 
In Three Volumes. Library Edition, 12mo, 


EDITION. 12 Vols. 12mo, Cloth, per vol., $1 25; per set, $13 00; 
set, $30 00. 


POPULAR EDITION. 12 Vols. 12mo, per vol., 75 cents. Complete Sets, Half 
Calf, $30 00. 
“ee EDITION. 12 Vols. in 6. 12mo, Cloth, $7 50 per set. (Sold only in 
Sets.) 


The Book of Gold, and Other Poems. 
By J. T. Trowzrimee, Illustrated. pp.82. 8vo, Ornamental Cover, Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
(In a Bow.) 

The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
With an Introductory Essay upon his Philosophical and Theological Opinions. New 
Library Edition. Edited by Professor W.G.T. Surepp. With an Index Prepared by 
ARTHUR GILMAN. In Seven Vols. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Volume, or $12 00 per Set 

's Sphnish Vistas. Illustrated by Reinhar 

Lathrop s Spanish Vistas. ustrated Dy Keinhart. 
By George Parsons Laturop. Illustrated by CHarLEs S. REINHART. pp. Xii 
Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $3 00. 

Victor Hugo and His ‘Time. 
By ALFRED Barsov. Profusely Illustrated. 
E. FREWER. pp. xviii:, 276. 


210. 


Translated from the French by ELLEN 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 50. 


Tennyson's Complete Works. 
The Complete Poetical Works of ALFRED, Lorp Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. 


an Introductory Sketch by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
trations. pp. 430. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Ropert A. Wi.imorr. With English and American 
Additions by E. A. Duyckrnck. 141 Illustrations. pp. xvi., 674. Elegant Small 4to, 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $9 00. (Zn a Box.) 


ry’ od ‘ 

Ihe Poets and Poetry of Scotland. 
From the Earliest to the Present Time. Comprising Characteristic selections from 
the Works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By James Grant WiLson. With Portraits on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth 
$10 00; Cloth, Gilt Edges, $11 00. 


" ; ‘ : : 

‘Tennyson's Songs, with Music. 
Songs from the Published writings of Alfred Tennyson. Music by various Com 
posers. Edited by W.G. Custns. With Portrait and Original Illustrations by Wins 
low Homer, C. 8. Reinhart, A. Fredericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, Illuminated 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 

Harper's Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry. 
Edited by Epes SarGcent. Large 8vo, nearly one thousand pages, Illuminated Cloth, 
with Colored Edges, $4 50; Halt Leather, $5 00. 

Chas. Carleton Coffin's Historical Reading for the Young. 
In Four Volumes. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00 per volume. 

THE Srory oF Lrperty.—O.p TIMEs IN THE CoLoNIES.—THE Boys OF 

3UILDING THE NATION. 

The Early History of Charles James Fox. 
By GreorGE OrTo TREVELYAN. 
Tops, $2 50; Half Calf, $4 75. 


With 
With Portraits and Illus- 


76.— 


pp. viii., 470. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 


Harpers Young People Series. 
Illustrated. Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 00 per Volume. 
THE ADVENTURES OF JimMMy Brown. Edited by W. L. Alden. 
THE CANOE CLuB. By W. L. Alden.—THE CRUISE OF THE ‘‘ Guost.” 
Alden.—THe Moran Pirates. By W. L. Alden.—Siuenr Pere. 
—Tosy TyLer. By James Otis.—Mr. Srupps’s BroTuer. 
AND Trp. By James Otis —Lerr Beninp. By James Otis. —Ratsine THE ‘* PEAR 
By James Otis.—MILpDRED’s BarGarn, &. By Lucy C. Lillie —Nan. By Lucey C. 
Lillie—Routr House. By Lucy C. Lillie.—Mustc anp Musicians. By Lucy C 
Lillie.—Jo’s Opportunity. By Lucy C. Lillie.—Tue Four Macnicots. By Will- 
iam Black. Tue Lost Crry. By David Ker.—Inro UnkNown Seas. By David 
Ker.—Tne Taking LEAvEs. By W. O. Stoddard—Two Arrows. By W. O.Stod 
dard. Wo Was Pau Grayson? By John Habberton.—Prince LazyBongs, &c. 
3y Mrs. W. J. Hays — Tue Ick QueEN. By Ernest {fngersoll—Srrance Srories 
FROM History. By George Cary Eggleston.—WaxkuLLa. By Kirk Munroe. 
The Fairy Books: 
Last Farry Tanes. By Edouard Laboulaye. Translated by Mary L. Booth. With 
over 250 Illustrations. pp. xviii,, 382. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50.—Faimy 
TALEs OF ALL Nations. By Edouard Laboulaye. Translated by Mary L. Booth. 


THE CRUISE OF 
sy W.L 
By James Otis. 
By James Otis.—Tim 


Illustrated. pp. 364. 12mo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $2 00.—- Mach’s Farry Ta es. 
(Contes du Petit Chateau.) Fairy Tales. By Jean Macé. Translated by Mary L. 
Booth. Illustrated. pp. 304. 12mo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $1 75.—Puss-Car Mew, 


and other New Fairy Stories for my Children. By E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. 
Illustrated. pp. 318. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25.—Farry Boox. The Best Popular Fairy 
Stories selected and rendered anew. By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Illustrated. pp. 480. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. — THE ADVENTURES oF A BROWNIE, as 
told to my Child. By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. pp.140. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents.—Is rr True? Tales, Curious and Wonderful, collected 
by the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With an Illustration. pp. 208. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents.—THe LirrLe LAME Prince. By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gen 
tleman.” Illustrated. pp.194. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00.— Tue Prrixcess IoLe 
ways. By Mrs. W. J. Hays. Illustrated. pp. 124. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. — 
AND Farries. Stories for Little Children. By Lucy Randall Comfort. 
pp. 260. Square 4to, Cloth, $1 00.—Tue CarsktLL Farrtes. 
Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. pp. 164. 
$3 00.—Mr. WIND AND MADAME Ratn. 


FOLKS 
Illustrated 
By Virginia W. John 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
By Paul de Musset. Translated by Emily 


son. 


Makepeace. Illustrated by Charles Bennett. pp. 126. Square 4to, Cloth, 75 cents 
THe THOUSAND AND ONE NicGuts; or, The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Trans- 
lated and Arranged for Family Reading, with Explanatory Notes, by E. W. Lane. 600 
Illustrations by Harvey. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $8 50; Half Calf, $7 00 

a : ; 

Their Pilgrimage. 
By CHaries Duptry Warner. Richly Illustrated by C. S. Rerxwarr. pp. x., 
364. Post 8vo, Half Leather, $2 00. 


English Men of Letters. 


Edited by Joun Morey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

SaMUEL Jounson. By Stephen.—GreBpon. 
SHELLEY. By Symonds.—HumeE. 
By Minto.—Burns. 


By Morison.—Scorr. 
By Huxley.—Go.psmiru. 
By Shairp.—Srenser. By Church.—TuHackeray. By Trol- 
lope. —Burke. By Morley.—Mrron. By Pattison.—Hawruornt. By James.— 
SoutHEY. By Dowden.—CuHaucrer. By Ward.—Bunyan. By Froude.—Cowprr 
By Smith.— Pore. By Stephen.— Byron. By Nichol.— Locke. By Fowler.— 


By Hutton.— 
3v Black.—DEFor 


Worpsworth. By Myers.—Drypen. By Saintsbury.—Lanpor. By Colvin.—Dr 
QuincEyY. By Masson.—Lams. By Ainger.—BENTLEY. By Jebb.—DickrENs. By 
Ward.—Gray. By Gosse.—Swrrr. By Stephen.—Srerne. By Traill.—Macav- 
LAY. By Morison.—FieLpine. By Dobson.—SHERIDAN. -AD- 


, sy Mrs. Oliphant 
pison. By Courthope.—Bacon. By Church.—CoLeriper. By Traill. 


Other volumes in preparation, 


Cookery Books. 

THe UnrtvaLtep Cook Book. By Mrs. Washington. 
$2 00.—Virermta Cookery Book. By Mary Stuart Smith. 
Paper, 25 cents.—PracticaL Cooxing. By Mary F. Henderson. IIl'd. 12mo,Water- 
proof Cloth, $1 50.—Drer ror THE Sick. By Mary F. Henderson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
—Cookine RECEIPTS FROM HARPER’s BAZAR. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents: Cloth, 40 cents. 


12mo, Water-proof Cloth, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 4to, 








Pustisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AZ For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, carriage paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 
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Bridal Outfits 
Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladtes Sutts 

and Underwear. 





LApIEs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 
DR. LOOMIS’S 


LATEST IMPROVED 


“VAPOR BATTERY.” 


The Wonder of the 
Nineteenth Century. 








Dr. Loomis, formerly of No. 
88 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
has removed to No. 54 West 
23d St. During the years 1884 
85-86 thousands have used the 
batteries under his directions 
with marvellous results. The 
blind have been enabled to see, 
and the deaf to hear. People 
suffering from catarrh, in some cases between 30 and 
40 years, also neuralgia, hay fever, asthma, nervous 





Patent 


applied for. 


headache, colds, etc., etc., have been cured. Sufferers 
are requested to investigate; one treatment without 
charge. Catalogue sent upon conte ation. Mention 


Harper's Bazar. Address VA P€ OR BATTERY 
COMPAN ¥, 54 West 23d St., New York. 


ss STATEN ISLAND © 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 

1199 BROADWAY, N. ¥.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; 
free within city limits. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. © 






WHY 00 MOTHERS 


growing Children? e Dot d do it it, a 


Fe Send for Circular. 








th 
FERRIS BROS., Manuf'rs 
81 White St., New York. 


A PROTECTOR 


Is a handy thing to have around. Especially do ladies 
and children, the aged, and all persons of delicate con- 
stitution, need protection from the cold winter blast, 
and sudden weather changes of our climate. The 
COMMON-SENSE CHEST AND LUNG 
PROTECTOR effectually guards the vital organs 
against all assaults from without. Prepaid by mail 
for only Fifty Cents, L “Ee discount to the trade, 


Circulars free. Address “inte WON- SENSE 
il linois 


JACKET CO., Aurora, | 





& CO.,, | 


also, called for and delivered | 


HARPER’S BAZ: AR. 


SUPPLEMENT. 











s Exposition, 1878 


Centennial Exposition, 1576 


F, BOSS & BRO, 


ESTABLISHED 1853, 


Have Opened the Season with a Superb Exhibition of 


| SEAL-‘SKIN PALETOT 
SEAL-SKIN NEWMARKET TS, 
SEAL‘SKIN SACQUES, 
SEAL-SKIN WRA 


P 
SEAL-SKIN VISITES 
SEAL-SKIN JACKETS. 


SILK DOLMANS AND CIRCULARS. 


Gentlemen’s Fur Overcoats, 
and Cloth Coats fur-lined. Also Caps, Collars, and 
Gloves, Coachman’s Capes, Collars, and Gloves, and 
Sleigh Robes. 

All goods manufactured on the premises in the best 
aie and under our direct supervision, No gar- 
ment allowed to leave the house unless pronounce ed a 
perfect fit. 


THE BEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRIGCES, 
All Goods Warranted. 
449 Broadway and 26 Mercer Street. 


YIELDS TO Every MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 
Owing to the diagonal 
elasticity of the cloth 
will fit perfectly first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Money 
returned by seller af- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 

Healthful & Comfortable 

Corsets ever worn. See 

that the Yatisi stamp 

is On inside of Corset. 

Sold by all dealers. 

Price by mail, prepaid, 

35 






0 = Mention this paper. 


CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Ill. 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS OUTTING AND FITTING. 


The Only ily Genuine 
FRENCH SYSTEM 


Cutting and Fitting, 

15 PUBLISHED BY 
James McCall & Co., 
No, 46 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 

All other so called French systems are BOGUS, 
as i wr 32 ps uge book, which fully 


°M is and gives a number = 
James McCatu & Co., 46 East 





Send two (2) cent stamp 
explains what the SYSTE 
testimonials. Address: 
l4th Street, New York. 

EVER - LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


T. TAYLOR’s 


‘ln trat te Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THK 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 








RAVEN GLOSS 








ody THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, 
is a most exquisite toilet prepara- 
tion. It is the admiration of thou- 
sands of lovely American women 
who owe their beanty to its con- 
stant use. It will add brilliancy to 
a maiden’s charms, and make the 
complexion as soft, transparent, 
and pure as an infant's. To the 
fair sex who pride themselves on 
having the most delicate skins, this 
toilet powder is becoming .distin- 
guished, and is found among other 
fashionable eurroundinge upon the toilet tables of the 
élite. The Lablache Face Powder is for sale by all drug- 
gists, or will be maiied to any address on receipt of a 50- 
cent postal note. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ere, and sole proprietors, 58 Winter wit, Boston, Mass. 


ARTISTS’ 
MATE RIALS. Novelties, and Studies in 
great varieties, &c, 


FROST & ADAMS, 
37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Send for lilustrated Catalogue, and mention this paper. 
Spec jal rates | to Teachers and Academies. 








De awing Materials, 
Mathematical Instru- 
ments, Decorative Art 











Well 
Burlington. ove 


OME, SWEET HOME - 
ma ‘THE OLD OAKEN ‘BUGKE 


ee tiful Iuminated Home Mottoes. Either 

bf these Mf Ottoes sent on receipt of two 2c. stamps, 
to Pay for postage and packing. 

ddress G. H. HOBART, SD. 0. Box 1877, N. ¥. 





Richardsen ‘& Co., 








tains oil. Softens and preserves leather. Is 
eee Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural, 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and 
misleading statements. Burton & Orr.xy, Mirs., N.Y 


| 








JGBE 






OWN 


Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of er Spices and a consists 


in their perfect PU > great STRENGTH, 
and F whienr of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter-pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind desired. 

BUGBEE "& BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 c anal Street, Providence, R.I. 


‘srLICIin Ss” 
Sines Painting, 


w Process of TRANSPARENT Painting on Glass 
wit out" “FIRING” or “BURNING,” —A perfect imita- 


on of and substitute for finest, costly Stained Glass. 





“PLUSHETTE” 
OR IMITATION PLUSH APPLIQUE 
produces by painting effect of applique felt or velvet, 
at mere fraction of time and coat. Any surface may 
2 decorated,—Silk, Satin, Linen, Stone, Wood, Me ‘- 

COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS with e each ovrTrir er 
able 8 anyone to execute é laborate and beautifal work 


| Only Genuine Colors for the superb 
Decorative Art of 
“LUSTRA PAINTING.”’ 


All colors for above Specialties are 
manufactured solely and sold by 
BR. H. Bragdon, Artist, 1156 B’way, N.Y. 
Price Lists and full descriptive cir- 
culars sent on receipt of stamp. 





TRADE 








T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 


— 
an 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patehes, Rash, and Skin dis- 
eases.and every blemish on beauty, 
and defies detection. It has stood 
Py the test of 30 years, and is so harm 
? less we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 










cosmetic 





Beautifies the at, ¢ 


_ minnie. Accept ) 
= counterfeit of similar 
7 name. Dr. L. A, Say 





er said toa lady « of the 
ie’ 





r 
. is Dealers in ‘the 
U. S., Canadas, and 
Europe. 


ager, 48 Bond St., 





FERD. 'T. N. ¥. 
For 10 cents in 
stamps we will 
send a book con- 
taining, First: 

Mikado. Second: the 

Third: etchings of all 


the complete words of the 
music of all the best songs. 
the characters in the opera. These facts make it the 
best Mikado book pul bhi shed, but we send with it ten 
beautiful chromo cards besides, not defaced by having 
adve ments printed on the pictures, 
Mack Publishing © Sg he 
528 & 530 Washington St., } ow ‘work. 
THE 


ART AMATEUR (Established 1579) 
gives a profusion of Work- 
ing Designs for Oil, Water- 
Color,and China Painting, 
Carving, Embroidery, and 
every other kind of ama- 
teur art work and Interior 
Decoration. Superb De- 
signs in Color. Speci- 
men copy, with colored plate, 25c. Prospectus for 1887 
free on application. Mention this paper. Montaccr 
Marks. Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 
“The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 





for 3 months’ 
trial sub- 


scription. 





























The Mikado Bustles” 


Are made of Rattan (not wire) ; 
they neither rust, bend, 
break. While they are capable 
of supporting the heaviest gar- 
they lighter 
any other bustle. 

They are Clean and Cool, 

Genuine Goods bear the 
Trade- mark “ Mikado,” are 


made in two, three, 


ments, are 


and four | 
rows, and are on sale at lead- 
ing dealers. 








PARKER'S PATENT EMBROIDERY STAMPING OUTFIT! 


pADAAAAAA 





: 100 


CHOICE PATTERNS 








$1.00 


PREPAID BY MAIL. 





|New Patent Method of dot St 
f doing Stamping. 


ms can be had ONLY with this outfit, as t 
PR... ———— given in our It Price List, SE 


November issue of this journal. T. E. 


NO PAINT—NO POWDER—NO DAUB! 
are COPYRIGHTED. 

FREE. Partial description in 
Lynn, Mass.. Largest Dealer in the World. 





RE AM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, | 


than | 


' 





HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious Diseases ot 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
infancy to old age, are positively cured by the 
Cutiouna Remepies. 

Curroura Resotvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the carnse, 

Curtioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Ye Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everyw here. Price: Curiovra, 50 cents; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soar, 25 cents. Prepared by the Porrer 
Deve anv Curmioat Co,, Boston, Mass. 

¢#~ Send for “ How To C Sure Skin Disnases.” 


is 





~ Ruxvmarto, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
and Nervons Pains, instantly relieved by the 
Curioura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25c. 








Established | 
1856. 











“suey 
al BP Ee T 


A GENUIN 


ENGLISH PLUM. PUDDING 


Bette r than pome made. More lent and Very 
Bette mi cal - A Rich Dessert t sat tr always re meeey. 
ty of Every Can is Guarante 


No sokier med inside the can. 
If your grocer don't keep it, write to us. 


HOME ART WORK, 


The Art Interc e zives these three colored 
studies: Study of ogwood (20x11 in.), by 
Matilda Brown; Marine (20x14 in.), by Edward 
Moran; Fisher Gir] (13x10 in.), by Walter Satter- 


lee, for 
Ost Dowranr, 


together with Sig issues of the Art Interchange 
and six large working pattern supplements and in- 
struction in embroidery, painting, carving, and brass 
hammering. 
For One Dollar and 65 Cents 

Yon can bay six colored studics, viz.: Peasant 
Girl (20x14 in.), by T. de Thulstrup; Study of Yel. 
low Roses (!4x11 in.) ; Study of Grapes; Fisher 
Gir] (13x10 in.), by Walter Satterlee Marine 
(20x14 in.), by Edward Moran; Study of Dogwood 
(20x14 in.), by Matilda Brown, and thirteen issucs 
of the Art Interchange, giving thirteen work- 
ing design supplements, and two hundred and eight- 
een pages of designs and instruction in art work, 


Sample copy with large colored plate, 20 cents in 
stamps. Descriptive illustrated Circular sent Free. 
Address, 





THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 

tified. The Form developed. 
air, Brows, and Lashes 


Mention this paper. 37 & 39 West 22d Street, N.Y. 
fluaous Hair permanently 

ored 

and restored. Interesting Book and 


IT WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
removed. Complexions beau- 
Hair 

testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 





“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
*—Gopry's Lapy’s Boo, 

22d Street, N. Y. City. 
Mention this paper. — 


Ry Mal anywhere in tive U S. 


bea utiful.’ 
MME, VELARO, 249 West 
Correspondence confidential. 





PERFUME! R 


Its causes, and a new and suc- 
EAF FE cessful CURE at your own 
rs de, one who. was deaf 


twenty-eight years, by most of the noted 
rer without sae 4, ‘ured himsel7 in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others. Full 

part ponkors sent on fn H.. ion. 
8. PAGE, Ne. 41 West 3st Bt.» New York City. 











No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY'S FRAGRANT CREAM. 

Take no other until you_have tried it. 
You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. 
Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 

Book free toall. Send your address 


ri FREE. and 2 stamps for mail. Big ray to 
y 


agents. HOLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, C 





(‘4 Nicest styles you ever saw. Sample 


clut 


¢#™~ 15 new style Gold Leaf Cards, your name, 10c. 


“PARTED BANG” 


mode of natural . 
srecb ecko tural CURLY Ha H ‘ir, 


who wear their hair 
up, according to size and oa, $8 
ng Mask, with vw Sy nD 





sen aS vy where. pend te 
the m'’fr for Ii Llust’d Price-Lists 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 





*S proaklya nasi oe ktunesRetie LY ‘ 


Uy perv, 


No acid ever used in io dering, 





situate 








fevers, 
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properl; 
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we rol re 


ry el n= ty lin eayernaps Hert yet BUSINESS AND HOUSE LOT PRICES 
sittated in Marion County, lying adjacent to SILVER SPRINGS, one of the so beautiful and noted ite: of Florida, ' 


gd on the Florida Railway and Navigation R. R. The town contains about 4000 acres of high, rolling, first-class pine land, 


° i +O ae a ee x, 
tirely free from swamps, mosquitoes, and malaria. No more healthful or comfortable town cau be found in the United Corner Lots on M ain, South Walnut. and Market Streets, $30 vy ach. 
tes, and no town offers more solid advantages to the settler. 


A PHENOMENAL CROWTH. Inside Lots on Main, South Walnut, and Market Streets, $25 Each. 


‘ U . ‘ © . \ , © p r . _ wT 
In the month of October, 1885, the Silver Springs Park Florida Land Company purchased, surveyed, and platted this Cornet Lots on all other Streets and Avenues, § 0) E ach. 


tire town. Then money was spent like water in newspaper and circular advertising, until, at the end of twelve months, 
Company found by their books that over $50,000 had been expended in booming the town. 


. 4] 
Daring the year a Post- XN] J] © mnpte « r Ta » 
ag Deen established, 50 miles of streets and avenues have been cleared, 108 new honses built; aa ee oftice Inside Lots on all ol her St Ce ts and A V en ut Sy $15 a E a¢ h. 


also two Hotels, one Church, 

































oe yaad Depot, 5 Stores, 1 School-house. Over 3000 ladies, bankers, merchants, lawyers, doe tors, clergymen, grocerymen, Main, South Walnut, and Market sts, are intended to be devoted exclusively to busi ne terests. Merchants and store 
fiters, druggists, tailors, farmers, track gardeners, and a host of other professional and trades people have invested | keepers of all kinds should bny one or more lots on these streets. Every store that is built enhances the value tenfold, and 
arng the past year. inside of one year these lots will be worth from $200 to ea des “ok . 
hese lots are extremely | ow Suny al t or tw ) for you lf, vour wif 
KEW SETTLERS FROM THE NORTH ARE COMING IN RAPIDLY, anata aE aren Bete adn ype on 
weeks thirty to forty persons. The citizens are intelligent, re- : : - , a lot. Clu b together with your relatives and fi ends and buy a wh 
aD honest, ead daiinitic an Sass thn oltiae Gadi cnwrnn af Ge Hart block o i: 0 e ts for $400. A small it vestment that will return double 
ind greet every new-comer with a cordiality born of good breeding and eS ee oe eee i a nage — ym phe. 
kare. The Methodist Episcopal Church was completed and dedicated —— om :D bag a =persettin — son —— 
Mt. 24,1886. Rev. S. H. Cummings is the pastor. The citizens donated and eunshit All h pully bins aN 7 eringosata hop rae: es 
e $200 bell, also an elegant Grand Upright Piano, costing $755. No pe 5 ot lpi ay AP gel SDE SHAE tO: 8 Le 
ah of any kind are in the town, and will not be allowed. We conti- ee health, _ rosea yer le ne es during the long : 
latly believe that inside of one year the population will be increased by Main, South Wa tag aha Goh aw fieenthaape rhe price of corner rt hese: 
ret 1500 new arriveis. 1in, Sonth alnnt, and lar ket streets will be advanced Jan. 15, 1887, to 








LAND OF BOSES, At SILVER SPRINGS PARK Roses may 


$40 each, and inside lots, 





3 ivennes prices 

kept in perpetual bloom. Think of that, people of the cold North! pend rh anees a ” = Ape ? tote, Paeapiaa: 
ta luxury it is to be able to walk out into your garden any day in the  paaeaglley a oatap a Py bal teal pif 1 
and gather bouquets of fragrant roses for your table? low 16 18 for @ Sue building lot ced given with 
CHANCES FOR PROFESSIONAL PERSONS. Law- ree x ‘ 1 deed 
doctors, professors, teachers, singers, actors, office-holders, editor, If yon would like a large lot. say 80 X 100 feet, we will deed yon 

urers, authors, &c., cannot do better for themselves than acquire from two inside lots adjuining for $30, « ra fine corner lot and the next lot 


a fine orange grove tract in Florida. The payments may be made 
cre and in six years’ time they can throw off their professional har- 
e 


adjoinit e ‘for $35. 
As 


will be re adily pp eciated, the 





bove prices. for lots ARE NOT 





if they choose, and for the remainder of their days lead a life of ex- based on the value oft he e land, but th is Company wi ld spose ¢ fa po ‘tion 
jte leisure in the fairest land beneath the sun. = its prope oy Boe th a direct view to the rap d growth of the city and the 
MECHANICS WANTED. Mechanics of all kinds, men who development of the resonices of , 





not afraid to work, are wanted to settle at SILVER SPRINGS PARK. 


1e Company has also re 





aeons, Carpenters, painters, plasterers, blacksmiths—in short, any ove re po bn Dat vetasoe > ~ - at ™ ‘ 
Jed in any sort of labor—cau come here and do well. We sc arcely need peg 1e Company depends . ; ; rease in value 
’ | ec niising ‘ he occup \ nd bu ing up ¢ hat 

that in a new town men of this class are always indispensable, and wevbeghte dg ee ene ee nee ee va ae cae 





} 
portion w hic h is sold. 


THE “BOSTON HERALD” INVESTIOATES. 
The Boston Herald sent their reporter, Mr. C. O. T. Stevens, and the 
Boston Globe their reporter, ~ by G. Trickey, to SII VE R SPRINGS 


services appreciated accordingly. 


FREE TICKETS TO FLORIDA. 


Until Jan. 15, 1887, we will give first-class tickets, free, from New 
ork or Boston to Silver Springs Park, Fla., via Boston and Savannah 








ARK t 9 Se ‘ st + : , 
mship Line, to every purchaser of lots to the amount of $100. Meals : ARK, — t. 24, 1856, to it vd I the town gi find out if we ep ex 
the steamer are also included free. (If you live outside of New York - — he p 7” bad. and mi sre} k ay nt it. ew sh every one to read 
Boston and wish also to take advantage of our free railroad trip from pala ay yap on ea deeded gig Ar 3 these gentiened) Ree pale bes 
t town to New York or Boston, then you must buy lots to the amount Nov. 5, in each of these papers. Copies can be obtained im this « flice 


free. Our town will stand on its merits entirely. 


OUR REFERENCES. 

JAMES T. DROWN, Cashier Atlantic National Ba wrne” of Kilby 
and Doane Streets, Boston, : 
WILLIAM H. OAKLEY, President National Citizen's Bank, 401 


$50 to be entitled to that offer, and also $100 worth of lots to be entitled 
a free ticket from New York or Boston to Silver Springs Park.) 

Above offers are made solely to induce a rapid inflax of settlers at 
Iver Springs Park. We depend upon large land sales to settlers after 
eir arrival at the Park to reimburse us for paying their fares down. 
Above offers are good only until Jan. 15, 1887. 












Broadw: ew York. 
(ver 3000 Persons Now Own Property in Silver Springs Park, aa ' : ERIE GO OGELE Cake ee naat, Raw, Fouts. 
: : . A} IF OCALA, Ocala arion County, Florida. 
Ae ie ion METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. REV 8S. H. CUMMINGS, PASTOR. Hon. FRANK E. HARRIS, Ocala, Florida. 
: CAPITAL 
The climate of this section is the most beautiful on the globe, sur- Should come to Silver Springs Park and i ISTsS wn lots or erect builds 
essing that of Italy. Cool, balmy, delightful breezes are constantly blow- ings for rent. Dwelli Hes Siok Liaise. laoaadl ace: aaartiams Gat tra an coe 

ng from the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the pine lands. The thermometer in A ‘<7 U ace iz FO wy eo LO fe: DA LA N D Geils Ge tha neastehaet aad tows Wks ave dived tkonndas ae 
Sisemmer rarely goes above 90 degrees, and in winter rates between 50 . | adeased GRUN ty 160 car caut. over their cust: siete andk wiaaie dare alae 
snd 70 degrees, with no ice, no frost, and no snow. No sunstrokes ever Sliver Sorines Park is bound to grow rapidity, because it fa haeked he 
occur in summer, and at nicht pleasant and refreshing sleep can always , : ats : caMubie anrinatten that bar taken bald ce Nb town t ma atte atte 
be found. NO SICKNESS, £0 doctors do not get rich. No malignant The headquarters of the Silver Springs Park Land Company, at 292 Washington Street, was Curiae dnae antiaita. ced ramiitanmen We he drat ce cin 
fevers, as there are no fresh-water rivers. This immediate region is | crowded all day yesterday with inquirers and purchasers of land. The Co:npany invite the closest money onion res re tono a i z lee. or perio We will poe y - _— ~~ . 
well adapted for a summer and winter resort. scrutiny, show conclusively that they have good land, a thriving town well started, and a magnifi- deed by return mail. ™ : r aaa : 

The mild climate makes an expensive house unnecessary; fuel is to cent opportunity for settlers and investors. The heaviest purchasers are those who have investi- Thousands of people pass through the town during the winter and 
be had for the cost only of gathering it, and thus far the necessity has not wtled the aneate Ni 4 Pn Si fr sa Mahtaes Cie anit Meakes Maiaks spring months on pleasure excu 8 up the Ocklawaha River, which find 
arisen for expenditures that in the city resident’s account book would gated the most closely. Intelligent reporters were sent from the Boston Globe and Boston Herald to pring t P } awaha River, which finds 









properly appear as “ paid for keeping up appearances.” see the town and the land of this Company and interview the inhabitants. This was thoroughly | ''* Pye on = it peg oe a ne ral ) 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS done, and the statements of the Company were verified. Many people are buying lots for their plat of town, showing avenues, &c., SENT FREE. 


; ‘ young children of all ages, confident that the usual rise in value of growing towns will make these 
Give your husband, wife, sons, or daughters several lots for Christmas 


or New Year’s Presents. The most beantiful and valuable Gifts you can lots a nice nest-egg for the boy when he reaches 21, or for the girl when she is married. Many THE SILVER SPRINGS PARK FLORIDA LAND 00., 








osaibiy make, as the land becomes more and more valuable each year. inquiries and orders for lots come by mail, and are promptly answered and filled. Look into it—it L. N. MOWRY, President. 
boys and girls, ask your mother to buy several lots for you for your costs you nothing to Ce and the opportunity for a light but good investment is a rare one. OFFICES—179 Bre rad w Ne . w Y ork; 292 Washington St 1, Mass 
Christmas Presents. —({From Boston Globe, Nov. 23, 1886.] Silver Springs Pi ark, Fla.; 69 Dearborn St., Chi 
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ERVESS  VEGETIY WO 
ns yerye> 
SYRUPS >~ <6)" ys 

CAT? JP ec 


> PRES 


OVER 100, f) 

FOREIGN PRICES O 
FRUITS &Y PRESERVES REDUCED DEC.15"85 

eth j 
) Our Preserves & & Jellies have 
Sm cms led tho market for 40 years, 

Our Mince Meat & Pium Puc 

ing are simply incomy erable. 

ak 1 Our Salad Dressin and New 
» BEARTHIS Process Ca supipie tone to 

the yo St ce 

, TRADE MARK Whflecur pa Ae and 

Bra ruits een Vacate 
Genin itintoa . 

For sale by the leading Grocers on 
the American Continent. Any arti 
cle your Grocer cannot supply, we 
will if you send for a price-list. 





a 


Floral Guide for 1887 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of Illustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Garden- 
ing and Flower Culture, and over 150 containing an Illustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS AND VEGETA 


BLES grown, with directions how to grow them, where the best 
can be procured, with prices of each. This book mailed free SEEDS, PLANTS, AND BULBS 
on receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first order sent us. Every one interested in 9 


garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work. We refer to the millions of persons who have 
planted our seeds, BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 


Duplicate Wedding Presents, 


Which I buy or exchange, bring with them many quaint and curious pieces. Inscriptions erased and 
goods refinished by expert workmen. Bargains without number coming in this way I sell at half the 
cost to manufacture. My bargains include not only everything in Silverware from a Tea Set to a Nap- 


kin Ring, but also Diamonds, Watches, Jewe Iry, &e. J. H. JOHNSTON 
(2 Send for Price List. 150 Bowery, Corner Broome St., N. Y. 
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AND BATTER r 
th Il-known Litera: da F Paper, fa tts 5th has already ov 
Farm and Household, 100, 500 eubscribers, an ys a tees peat ui aikewel tpopelat farm, and home 


| m2 ee the United States. tis elegantly prinved and illustrated on fine paper, and its contributors are t 
partment that money can procure, It has been our custom each year to offer some great Pre 
todoe of the paper, to secure new subscribers, knowing that if once subscribers the y will never 


i 





A 
» 
aN 


us, an iwe Propose to add 
Th 
Hoessc0 Dy”. 


000 new subscribers during the next 6 months if money and enterprise will accompli ar we offer the 

premium illustrated above. It has beautifal Gold Plated Engraved Hunting Cases, is a ate emewinder 

setter, with patent adjustment and stem-winding arrangement with Calcndar, » 

as well as the time of day. gold apa! ye ed > ae Charm goes withench, [tis 

Fer. 9, » 1686, , and will not b: » GET t ‘ ealers Sead lers. We own the paten hax tu 

only be secured in con- Ser 1,00 in stamps, bill, money order or postal note f 

nection with our paper, HOW YoU “iN G it Oh TREE me year’s subscription to Farm and 
old, and ‘we will sendit in a nice Case w lated Chain aa Whistle ¢ ‘narmabsolute oly: free and post paid asa 


rreame- THIS OFFER 18 FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY seis sccrestr ts geen. 


ibers or any 9 member of t the ir fan 
WILL NOT RE SOLD SEPARATE As this Great Premium is intended solely to secure new subscribers, 
* notsellitatany price. We give it away, and t ly way vou 
It is to send $1.00 for one year’s subscription to Farm and Household, when it will be sent you safe’ ed by retarn mail, Free and © 
paid asa —— References: We pe pen so ee a a = as cneryehing zg publishers, that we are well known ¢ to ne a 
newspaper publishers, and no doubt to most o mnecticut 


Sue” aes PUBLISH'S FARM AND HOUSEHOLD, "WALLINGFORD, CONN. 




































MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Assets over $109,000,000. 
ISSUES EVERY DESIRABLE .FORM OF POLICY. 
Paid to Members since i A tag over $230,000,000. 


President. 


As an indication of the results attained in THE MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, the following statement is presented : 


Porticy No. 478 was issued by The Mutual Life Insurance C ompany of New 


York in 1844, on the ordinary life plan. 


The insured has paid his premiums in 


full, and the dividends have been credited to the policy in the form of additions 


according to the following : 


POLICY 


Amount, $5,000. 
FIVE YEAR PERIOD ENDING. 

1848 (4 years) 
1853 
1858 
1868 
1868 
1873 
1878 


. 


1883 

1886, (3 years) 
Total Additions 
Face of Policy . : 
Present value of Policy as a claim 
Total Premiums Paid 


Value as a claim in excess of Premiums Paid 


issned. 


No. 478. 


Annual Premium, $155.60. 


ADDITIONS, 


$426.02 


555.62 
619.77 
,540.67 
508.00 
870.00 
$10,071 00 
5,000.00 
$15,071.00 
6,686.50 


$8,384.50 


The value of this policy is now over three times the amount for which it was 


For the last 20 years the annual cash dividend has aver: ged nearly 150 
per cent. of the annual premium; this making 


the policy self-sustaining. 


The dividends of the MUTUAL LIFE are 


larger than those of any other com- 


pany; consequently a given amount of insurance is carried at a less cost to the 
policy-holder, or a given premium purchases more insurance,than in any other 


company. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


WINTER STYLES. 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


An elegant selection of Stripes, Plaids, Brocades, Gold and Silver Effects, ete. 
with plain solid Colors for Combination. 


GARMENTS 
Paris and City made Costumes, Opera Wraps, Cloaks, and Jackets, 


REAL LACHES. 


An unsurpassed assortment of Point Sicilien, Antique Venise, Serine. 
Duchesse, and other fashionable Laces in Veils, Searfs, Flouneings, and 
Trimming Laces for Wedding 'Trousseaux and Evening Dress, 


FUR GARMENTS AND TRIMMINGS. 
A large variety of Fashionable Furs, specially selected, at Attractive Prices, 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 
Celebrated brands in Merino and Cashmere Underwear, Ilosiery of the 
best makers, Silk, Balbriggan, Merino, and Lisle Thread. 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 
For Ladies, Misses, and Children. Replete with every Novelty. Weddin; 
and Infants’ Outfits a Specialty. 


FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS. 


CLOAKINGS, TROUSERINGS, AND OVERCOATINGS. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


Exclusive designs and colorings in Axminster, Wilton, and Brussels. 
ORIENTAL WHOLE CARPETS AND RUGS. 
WALL HANGINGS, PANELS, AND DECORATIONS 


Furniture Coverings and Drapery Materials, Silk, Lace, Oriental Curtains, ete. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, New York. 
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DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAY GIFTS 


AT SLIGHT COST. 
CALENDARS FOR 1887. 


Exquisite and novel Calendars, cut out in shapes indi- 
cated by their titles. Each has a separate leaf for every 
month, with designs of flowers, etc., appropriate to the 
seasons. These are beantifully printed nm many colors in 
the centre of each “star,” etc. 
each has a bright snow-scene, with the ** frosted ” effect. 

Boery design ia entirely different from the others. 

1. The Cross and Crescent Calendar, Jn the 
shape of an ornamental silver Cross, combined with a 
golden Creacent, 

2. The Star and Crescent Calendar. In the 
shape of a Star and golden Crescent. 

3. The Sun and Star Calendar, In the shape of 
@ silver Star, combined with a circular figure with a wary 
outline, printed in gold and crimson bronzes. Very strik- 
tng and bright 

Tied with ribbon, each copy in envelope, $1.00. 
The moat beautiful edition ever published of Clement C. 
Moore's always popular Rhymes about St. Nicholas. 

A VISIT FROM SANTA CLAUS. Illustrated 
in colors by Vinginta Gerson, artist of ** Rosebuds,” 
“Tiny Men and Maidens,’ etc. With designs adapted 
to delight children. Bright cover in gold and Secs, 
with design of Santa Clans driving through the air. 
4to, bourds, red cloth back, $1.00. 

Certain to be a most desirable and standard holiday 
book for children. 


STUDIES FOR PAINTING BIRDS. By F'- 
peta Buiwers. * Studies of Decorative Birds,” printed 
on “ water-color” paper, in the highest grade of color- 
work, in reprodaction of this well - known artist’s origi- 
nals. Size of plate, 94¢x113¢ Inches. Each design sepa- 
rately, 40 cents. Set of 12 in a neat box, $3.00. 

. Swallows soeeewiess : 2. Snow-buntings and Pine 

Bough ; 3. W and Honeysuckle ; 4. Sea- ~—— and Surf; 
5. Yellow-birds and Mallein; 6. Robins and blos- 
somes; 7. Blue-birds and Mor -glories; 8. Snow-birds 
and Rose-hips; 9. Orioles and Plum- blossoms ; 10. Song- 
sparrows and Wild Roses; 11. Throsh and Sweet-peas ; 
12. Chickadees and Autumn Leaves. 


A New Series of Miss Skelding's 


STUDIE PAINTING + 
FIFTH a hae Jacqueminot Roses; 2. Trailing 


Arbutus; 3. White Dateiee and Grasses ; 4. Mona Roses ; 5. 
Easter Lilies ; 6. Sweet-peas ; 7. Wild Roses ; & Violets; 9. 
Jonquils and Crocuacs; 10. Pink and White Azaleas; 11. 
White Lilies ; 12. Pale Yellow Roses. 

Separately, 25 cts. each. Set of 12 in a box, $2.00. 


A +~ “ Murrey” Book. 
THS BOOK OP NTRSBS. By the same author, 
OM AB URRKY, BNT®! professional caterer of the 


Astor Honse, New York, Continental Hotel, Philadel- 
7. and other leading hotels, 

Murnry's own recipes (Over 125 in number) for 
entrées of all varieties. Invaluable for dinners, lunches, 
late breakfasts, ete. 

The others in this series are: 

1, Ferry Sours. 8. Breaxrast Dauvrres. 

2. Pirry Sauans. 4 Popornes anp Dainty Desserts. 

Each one of the above is a 16mo, printed on fine laid 

per from new, clear type Boards, separate design for 
each cover in bright co oring, with appropriate enbject : 
each vol. 50 cts. Cloth, stamped in goa and color: each 
vol. 75 cts. 

Mr. Marrey’s other volumes are in larger size: 

Vawvanirx Cooxine Reorprs, cloth, 75 cts. 

Ba.aps anv Savors, paper, 60 cts.; cloth, $1.25. 


ine of the above books can be had of your bookseller, 
i be sent to any address, at publishers’ expense, on 
Sposipt of advertised price. 


Mention “ Haurven’s Bazan.” 
New and ili d circular, with full descrip- 
tions of HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS Sor old and young, 
gent free to any address if “ Hanree’s Bazan” ‘ioned. 
WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN, Publishers, 


182 Fitth Avenue, New York Clity- 





rhe top (January) leaf of~ 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
DIAMONDS 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich Jew- 
elry, and Silverware. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Keepers of the City Time, 


Benedict Building, 171 Broadway, corner Cortlandt St. 


BENEDICT’S TIME. te 


Established 1821. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Special Announcement,—In addition to its usnal great variety of articles upon Religious, Theological, Social, Political, 
and Economic Subjects, special arrangements have been made for articles, as below, upou 


CRITICISM, ART, AND TRAVEL. 
Tromas Wextwortn Hiaarnson. of Cambridge, Mass., will contribute a monthly article on Current Literary Tendencies 
DonaLp G. MitcHe ti (Ik Marvel), of New Haven, Conn., will furnish Literary Talks. 
Maurice Taompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will write a number of critical studies of American and Foreign Literature, with es 
pecial reference to the future of our fiction and poetry 


James Payn, the English novelist, and the editor of the Cornhill Magazine, of London, will continue to write his monthly budget 
of ‘‘ English Notes.”’ 


Mrs, ScnuyLer VAN Renssecakr, the best art critic of this country 
‘* Fine Arts,’’ and 

Wititam C. Warp, of London, will review the leading Art Exhibitions of England, in a monthly article. 

Joaquin MILuerR and Grace Greenwoop will furnish articles of Travel 

ANDREW LANG. the versatile authdér of Poems, Essays, Stories, and Novels, will write a series of articles entitled ‘Letters on 


Literature.’ They-will be written in much the same style as his “ Letters to Dead Authors,’ which were published and read 
so widely a year ago 


Epmunp Gossr, the well-known English Poet and Critic, will contribute a series of articles giving the quaint and odd history 
of certain old books, together with amusing gossip concerning their composition. Mr. Gcssx has been a life long collector 


of rare books. 
POETRY. 
We will publish Poems by 
Svsan CooLipGR, Paitip BouRKE Munsros, of London, Eng- | Eprtu M. Tromas. 
The GoopaLes land J.T Troweniper 
Lovise ImoGen G@uryry. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS | Exta WHkeLeR Wi Co 
Grace DeExto LITCHFIELD. Richard Henry STopparp. | Joun G, Warrier ‘ 
Eric Mackay, of London, England, Maurice THompson. Epomeunp Gossr, of London, England 
Louise CHANDLER MOULTON Awprew Lane, of London, England. 
STORIES. 


E. P. Ror will write a short serial for publication in THE INDEVENDENT during 1887. 


Isanet F. HarGoop, author of * Epic Songs of Russia,” and translator of Tolstoi's novels, will translate several short stories 
from the Russian for THE INDEPENDENT 


Tuomas WeNtworta Hicerxsox, W. E. Norris, F. W. Rosryson. Jutia ScHayer. Harriet Prescott Srorrorp, Grace DeNio 
LitcurieLp, James Pays, Rose Terry Cooke, and others, will furnish short stories during the year. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 2 
One Month..... ..$ 30] Four Months......$1.00 | Nine Months......$2.25 | Two Years .....,.$5.00| Four Years........$8.50 
Three Months 75 | Six Months........ 1.80] One VOR. . «sentinel 3.00 Three Years........7.00 | Five Years 
Send Postal Card for a Free Sample Copy. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York. 


, will write three articles a month for our department of 





Le mans 
HALL CLOCKS. 


New Hall Clocks; Old Hall Clocks; 
Hall Clocks with Moons; with Gongs; 
with Whittington Bells; with West- 
minster Chimes. 


LAMPS. 


Brass Lamps,Bronze Lamps, Wrought- 
Iron Lamps, Pottery Lamps, Lamps. for 
the Parlor, for the ‘Library, for the Pi- 
ano, for the Dinner-Table, for the Hall. 

Marble Clocks, Ormulu "Clocks, Brass 
Clocks, Onyx Clocks; Bronzes, Brasses, 
Worcester Royal, Doulton, and other 
fine Potteries; Wrought- Tron Goods, 
Artistic Novelttes, and Bric-a-Brac. 


D. W. GRANBERY & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
20 John St., New York. 


Owing to the character and extent of our stock, it is 
impoesible to give more than a general idea of the goods 
we keep by Catalogue. We therefore request a personal 
inspection. 





‘Spiial Ofte! | PARK & TILFORD. 


A large assortment of 
BOLL CHAMPACNE. 


goods of newest style and 
pattern for Art Decoration 
and the making of Home 
attractive: ae 
Screens, Wall Pockets, 
Hand-Painted Blotters, 
Photograph Cases, 
Cord and Tassels, 
Flowers and Sprays, 
Toilet Sets, 
Cushions and Bottles, 
Mouchoir Cases, 
Sachets, 
Fancy Work Baskets, 
Mantel Lambrequins, 
Chenille and 
Arrasene Applique. 

Prrroraten Parrerns.—Send for Catalogue illustrating 
in miniature over 6000 patterns of all the latest designs, 
sent only on receipt of 25c. 

Special attention is called to a large and ecletiod vari- 
ety of English Silk Plushes, now offered for the Holiday 
Trade only, at the low price of $1.47 per yard. They are 
of exqnisite lustre, and in the following shades: Searlet, 
Cardinal. Maroon.Old Gold, Olive, Peacock Blue, 
and Old Blues width, 24 inches. By vending for my de- 
scriptive caialogne of Home Beautiful, which contains 
a fall and complete displayof cuts for Decorativeand Holiday 
novelties, will send a sample of your choice of any of the 
above colors with eatalogue npon application, free. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th Street, 


The attention of drinkers of fine wine is called to Boll 
Champagne, from the weil-known firm of Messrs. Boll 
& Co., in Reims, France, of which Park & Tilford have 
been appointed sole agents for the United States. 

This wine has been specially selected to meet the de- 
mands of a first-class trade, and in presenting it to their 
customers and the public, Park & Tilford feel confident it 
will find favor with ¢onsumers in a very short time, an 
opinion endorsed by connoisseurs, 

Thongh the cost at place of production is higher than 
that of any other champagne imported into New York, the 
eelling price has been placed at very moderate figures, 
Park & Tilford being enabled to do this in consequence of 
receiving shipments direct, without having to pay any in- 
termediate profits, and they have full confidence that their 
friends will appreciate their efforts to give them a good 
article at a reasonable cost. 

The Boll Champagne will always be found in stock at 
Park & Tilford’s stores. 


917 & 919 Broadway, 


COR. @ist STREET; 


789 & 791 Fifth Avenue, 


5 & TEAST 591m STREET; 
118, 120, & 122 Sixth Avente, 656, 658, & 660 Sixth Avenue, 
NEAR 9mm STREET; COR. 8#ru STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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